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EFFIE HUME. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY MRS. 8S. T. MARTYN. 


——“ She of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 
Of daily life, the active, kindly cheerer ; 
With generous bosom, age or childhood shielding, 
And in the storms of life, though moved, unyielding ; 
Strength in her gentleness, hope in her sorrow, 
Whose darkest hours some ray of brightness borrow 
From better days to come; whose meek devotion, 
Calms every wayward passion’s wild commotion ; 
Bold from affection, if by nature fearful, 
With varying brow, sad, tender, anxious, cheerful, 
This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 
With crown or helmet graced—yea, this is womankind.” 
Baltuie. 


It was a dark day, both for England and Scotland, on which 
James the Second ascended the throne left vacant by the death of 
his brother Charles. Profligate and unprincipled as that prince 


had shown himself, his very indolence of character saved him from 
the sullen and unrelenting intolerance which from the first day of 
his accession, formed the principal feature of the administration of 
James, A fierce, narrow-minded bigot, both by nature and educa- 
tion, persecution was his pastime, and he had even a.strange 
delight in witnessing the physical agonies of the sufferers on whom 
his satellites were inflicting tortures, and death. In Scotland the 
storm of persecution raged most furiously, for the b&ve and un- 
compromising spirit of its hardy inhabitants, led them to acts of 
resistance, which inflamed the wrath of the king almost to mad- 
ness. Noblemen of the highest rank were executed as traitors— 
lairds and barons were imprisoned or driven into exile—and hun- 
dreds of loyal and devoted subjects, who would have borne all but 
the yoke of Romanism which James was striving to force upon 
them, were driven from their homes, into dens and caves of the 
mountains, stripped of their earthly possessions, and exposed to 
sufferings and privations of every kind. But amid the darkness 
that shrouds this period of history, as with the pall of death, there 
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are instances of heroism and self-sacrifice, which throw a bright 
radiance athwart the gloom, and warms with a glow of admiring 
sympathy, the heart chilled and saddened by the long tale of kingly 
cruelty and oppression. Such is the story of womanly devotion 
which we have gleaned from the records of the past, and present 
to our readers, as a memorial not only of sorrow and suffering for 
the truth’s sake, but also of the power of faith to sustain the soul 
in the darkest hour of tribulation. 

In a gloomy and confined cell in the tolbooth of Glasgow, on a 
stone bench, which with a table of the same material, and a pallet 
of straw, constituted the only furniture of the apartment, sat a man 
in the prime of life, either absorbed in thought, or engaged in prayer, 
for his clasped hands covered his brow, and his tall, though wasted 
form remained immovable. Suddenly, the low-arched door grated 
on its hinges, a faint ray of light fell across the floor, and as the 
prisoner raised his head, a figure as it seemed of unearthly bright- 
ness glided through the dark portal, and quickly stood by his side. 
“ Who art thou ?” he cried with wonder and almost with awe as 
he gazed on the lovely apparition. “ Am I waking, or do I dream ? 
Art thou an angel or a being of mortal birth, who hast come to 
this place of wretchedness?” The face which met his eye was 
indeed as the face of a seraph, but the snooded hair, the kirtle of 
plaid, the varying cheek and the rich voice tremulous with emotion 
bespoke a Scottish maiden, as she replied— 

“ Noble. Jerviswood, I am sent by my father, Sir John Hume of 
Redbraes, with a greeting and message to his honored friend.” 

So saying, the young girl took from the folds of her garment, a 
letter curiously fastened with windings of silk, which she gave to 
the knight, watching his countenance as he eagerly read the mis- 
sive, with a look in which pity, reverence and admiration were 
blended like the varying hues of the rainbow. 

“And how camest thou in hither, dear child?” he said at last, 
as he elosed the letter, “the laws are strict, and the jailors harsh, 
how didst thou gain admittance ?” 

“T came as a country maiden to the keeper, with a basket of 
fresh eggs, and I think God touched his heart, for he received my 
present graciously, and when I told him I wished to see my good 
master the laird of Jerviswood, he only patted my head, and said 
I was a good lassie to remember my friends in trouble, and that 
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when the turnkey came to bring the prisoners’ meal, I might go 
with him, and see my master once more. The turnkey will be 
back in five minutes at farthest, so, honored sir, if thou wilt give 
to me an answer to my father’s message, doubt not that it shall 
be faithfully delivered.” 

The answer was given hurriedly, but clearly, and a plan arranged 
by which it was hoped the ultimate freedom of the knight might 
be secured, and then loaded with thanks and blessings, Effie Hume 
left the cell and returned to her anxious father, who for the wel- 
fare of Scotland had thus perilled the safety of his noble child.— 
But there was one tenant of the dungeon she had just quitted, a 

\’ son of the prisoner who had voluntarily given up his freedom that 
he might minister to his father’s comfort, from whose memory the 
bright vision he had seen, never afterwards departed.” That one 
so young, (for Effie Hume was then scarce twelve,) should be so 
brave, so wise, so good, was to him an exhaustless source of admi- 
ration, and the fine and subtle sympathy which “ informs congenial 
spirits when they meet,” united his soul with that of the Scottish 
maiden, though long years of suffering and danger were destined 
to elapse ere they met again. 

In the bosom of her father’s family, and in the meek fulfilment 
of her daily duties, the weeks and months passed rapidly away, 
and Effie Hume had reached her sixteenth year, as lovely and 
joyous as the birds that sang round her bower, and yet withal 
possessing a spirit of earnest piety which influenced every action 
of her life. And now the storms which had been so long gather- 
ing in the horizon, burst over the devoted family at Redbraes, and 
the husband and father was forced to fly for his life, and in some 

é, place of concealment, wait for an opportunity to escape the medi- 

tated vengeance of James, by a voluntary exile from his native 
land. The good and noble Morison of Jerviswood, who had once 
escaped through the agency of Effie Hume, was again a prisoner 
for conscience’ sake, and doomed within a few days to a shameful 
death. It was a dark, dark day, in which public tyranny and 
private treason seemed let loose to do their worst—and to no one 
of the household but her gentle Effie, did the lady of Redbraes dare 

to entrust the secret of her lord’s hiding-place. It was, in truth, a 

dismal abode which Sir John Hume had selected as his refuge 
| from the malice of his enemies. Superstition had surrounded the 
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“ Martyr’s Cave” with unutterable horrors, and not for the wealth 
of worlds, would the neighboring rustics venture after nightfall 
within its awful precincts. Elfin forms in sheeted white, it was 
believed, wandered there—and midnight lights glancing on the 
lonely path of the benighted traveller, betrayed the vigils of the 
foul spirits who haunted the place. ‘The very hounds went cower- 
ing by the mouldering gate, overgrown with rank hemlock, which 
led to the cave —or watched it afar with howls and moans which 
spoke a more than mortal terror. 

“Oh who,” said the anxious wife, “will venture in the dark 
hours, to visit that vault of death, to carry needed succors to its 
lonely inmate? Who will brave its terrors, since I, who alone 
might do it, am closely watched, so that I cannot leave mine own 
threshold ?” ’ 

It was a sight on which angels might have gazed with pleasure 
—the kindling eye and glowing cheek of that young girl, as she 
hastily answered— 

“Fear nothing, dearest mother. I will go, whatever may betide 
me, to seek out and comfort my father. Neither witchfires, nor 
elrich forms, nor owlet’s shriek can daunt me on such an errand, 
for the God I serve will assuredly protect me, in doing his own 
blessed will. Nay, do not look on me thus—I will be myself a 
Brownie, to wait upon my father, and share his loneliness, and 
soothe his sorrows, and then you know I shall pass unharmed 
through the magic ring.” 

While she sought thus with innocent gaiety to cheer her mo- 
ther’s heart, Effie made all needed preparations for her enterprise, 
and at midnight, took her lonely way to the spot, which till that 
hour she had never passed even in daylight and in company with 
others, without a thrill of terror. To her filial affection, other 
causes of fear, far more terrific, were constantly suggested by the 
solitude and darkness. In every blasted stump, or upright stone, 
or waving branch, she seemed to see a lurking spy, or wandering 
boor, who might learn her cherished secret, and betray her father 
to prison and death. At length, however, she reached the dark 
gate in safety; her low knock was answered by the harsh creak- 
‘ng of its rusty hinges as they were opened from within, and the 
next moment she was folded in her father’s arms. A light was 
quickly struck, which gave out its dim rays on the vaulted roof 
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and crusted wall of the cavern, while the happy Effie opened her 
stores, and spread before her father a repast to which he was pre 
pared by long fasting, to do full justice. No lordling at his costly 
banquet, ever tasted fare so delicious, no courtly beauty ever gave 
to a kneeling lover, smiles so full of fond sweetness, as those with 
which Effie watched the movements of her beloved and honored 
companion. In mutual questions and answers, in fervent prayers 
and fond blessings, the hours wore too soon away—and Effie must 
take her departure, until the friendly shades of the succeeding 
night should enable her to keep again the sacred tryste of filial and 
paternal affection. Night after night for many succeeding weeks, 
did the loving, fearless girl brave all the horrors of that midnight 
walk, until the increasing calamities of the times rendered even 
that asylum insecure, and Redbraes was compelled, with his wife 
and family, to take passage in a fishing smack bound for Holland. 
There, in a small inland town, where a little band of exiled Scot- 
tish patriots had sought refuge, Sir John Hume awaited in obscu- 
rity and privation the hour of deliverance so fervently desired, and 
so confidently expected. 

In the hurried flight of the family of Redbraes from Scotland, 
they had been compelled to leave behind them, dangerously sick, 
the little fair-haired, bright-eyed Geordie, the youngest darling and 
plaything of the endeared circle. A faithful nurse who had taken 
charge of him from infancy, remained to watch over him, but she 
dared not brave the vigilance of foes, and the perils of the sea, in 
order to restore the boy to the arms of his anxious parents. ‘There 
were, beside, matters of business left unfinished that required atten- 
tion, so it was decided that some one of the family must run the 
risk of a secret visit to the land of their birth—but who could be 
spared on such an errand? The brothers were too young—the 
eldest sister an invalid—the beloved mother was the stay of the 
household, and of all the group but one alone, the youthful, gentle, 
but heroic Effie, was considered capable of attempting the arduous 
and dangerous mission. With no counsellor but her own brave 
and generous heart, and no protector but the God of her fathers, 
she bade farewell to her agonized parents, crossed the sea in a 
smuggling schooner, and in a safe disguise made her way from 
Leith directly to the forsaken home of her childhood. Through 
the kindness of a friend in power, she was enabled to settle some 
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affairs of importance to her father, by which a remnant of his 
fortune was saved, and then with her precious charge she joyfully 
set sail for Belgium. A violent storm arose, just as the vessel was 
about to enter the harbor, which drove them out again to sea, and 
for many hours destruction seemed inevitable, but at length the 
‘ury of the gale abated, and the crew escaped to the shore, drenched 
with rain, destitute of provisions, and distant several leagues from 
the nearest place of shelter. Little Geordie soon lost his shoes in 
the deep mud through which they were compelled to wade, and as 
all her money was spent, the delicate girl, unable to bear his com- 
plaints, took him upon her back, and in that way, her slight figure 
bending beneath the unwonted burden, she traversed the moor in 
the darkness of night, and reached in safety the town in which her 
father anxiously awaited her arrival. It was a blessed moment, 
and one which well repaid all her toils and cares, when she saw the 
laughing cherub once more folded to the heart of his mother, and 
heard that mother, amid half uttered praises and congratulations, 
thank God for having given her so good and dutiful a child. They 
were the inmates of an humble home—pent up in a confined street 
of a crowded and strange city, with little prospect of better days— 
yet was each heart full of a grateful, quiet happiness, for the long 
lost had been restored to them, and the circle was now unbroken 
that gathered around the frugal board, or the domestic altar in 
their evening and morning song of praise. 

Three years passed quickly over the head of our sweet Effie, 
who in the performance of her various household duties, and her 
devotion to the happiness of others, had almost ceased to sigh for 
the scenes and memories of her youth. When the tasks of the 
day were over, and the evening group of friends collected around 
the winter fireside, her beaming eye was still the brightest—her 
step lightest in the dance, and her wood notes wild, warbled most 
hrillingly, of all the youthful maidens whose presence gladdened 
hat lowly cot. Perchance the knowledge that one enraptured 
ear, to which her lightest tone was music, was listening to her song, 
might have given it a more thrilling cadence, for certainly Effie 
Hume had never forgotten the pale enthusiast who shared his 
father’s cell in the tolbooth of Glasgow, and to young Morison of 
Jerviswood, the very air she breathed was hallowed by her pre- 
sence. His noble father perished on the scaffold—his family were 
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attainted, his property confiscated, and left alone in the world, he 
had escaped the licensed murderers who thirsted for hix blood, and 
entered the service of the Prince of Orange as a common soldier. 
Accident, or rather a good Providence, had thrown him in the way 
of Sir John Hume, and as his regiment was quartered in the town 
where the latter was residing, many a delightful hour had been 
spent by him beneath the roof of his father’s friend. But though 
his looks had often told to Effie the admiration which filled his 
heart—though love the most impassioned was breathed in every 
low tone, and spoke through every fond attention, in spite of all 
his resolutions, not one word upon the subject ever passed his lips. 
“ We are both poor,” was his daily reflection—“ and heaven forbid 
that my selfish passion should entail suffering and sorrow on the 
noblest and purest of God’s creatures. It is enough that I may 
look upon that angel face—may hear her voice, sometimes share 
her smile, and know that now she is happy—I will strive to ask 
no more.” 

The watchful parents of Effie, saw with both pleasure and pain, 
the strong bond of sympathy which existed between young Jervis- 
wood and their peerless child—but such was their confidence in 
both, that the welcome ever awarded to the orphaned exile, was 
unclouded by a shadow of suspicion or constraint. 

At length, startling intelligence came to disturb the quiet sere- 
nity of the Scottish refugees. William of Orange, with a large 
number of soldiers and statesmen, was about to embark for Eng- 
land, and Sir John Hume was summoned to attend him. The 
time seemed long to the wife and daughter left behind, ere the glad 
news arrived, of the flight of James, and the peaceful accession of 
William to the throne so justly forfeited by his perjured relative. 
The Lady Mary hastened to join her royal consort, and in her 
train, and distinguished by her special favor, Effie Hume once 
more approached the shores of the land from which she had twice 
fled in danger and disguise. Now all was changed—the lands and 
possessions of her father were restored to him—he was trusted and 
honored by the beloved sovereigns for whom he had fought—-and 
her noble mistress eagerly sought to retain her as a maid of honor, 
among the other high-born and sparkling beauties of her court.— 
But Effie’s heart was elsewhere. She pined for the freedom of her 
native hills, and loathed the splendid captivity they would fain 
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have forced upon her. With a glad heart she turned away from 
the glittering pageants of Whitehall, and accompanied her parents 
to Scotland, where in her happy home she devoted herself to the 
delightful task of ministering to the enjoyment of their declining 
years. Suitors gathered round her, attracted by her beauty, and 
the reports of her rare excellence, and more than one coronet was 
laid at her feet, but nothing, not even the gentle remonstrances of 
her father, could win from her one approving look, one encourag- 
ing word. 

“T may not,” she said at last in answer to these parental plead- 
ings—“ yield to the dictates of my own heart, for he whom I love 
is poor, and I cannot endure the thought of giving pain to the 
authors of my being by the knowledge of a daughter’s wants and 
privations. But surely, though I can never be the bride of Jervis- 
wood, I need not smother the life-long regard which binds me to 
him, or perjure myself by uttering vows to another, which my 
heart can never sanction. Let me remain with you, beloved ones— 
and he shall be my soul’s brother, though we should never meet 
again on earth, until we are re-united forever in a better world.” 

A happier lot, however, was reserved for Effie and her lover.— 
His father, who had died a martyr in Scotland‘s cause, was not 
forgotten on the return of better times. Young Jerviswood was 
recalled ; put in possession of all his father’s estates, and thus 
enabled to claim on equal terms, the hand of her whom in all the 
changes of life, he had solong and faithfully loved. To his stately 
ancestral mansion, amid the heartfelt blessings and tearfal con- 
gratulations of tenantry and kindred, Arthur Morison brought his 
lovely bride, and there, in a union of souls which every succeeding 
day only made more intimate and more tender, long years of wed- 
ded love passed tranquilly away. 

But not all the blissful ties that now encompassed her, as wife 
and mother, could change the filial heart of Effie Morison, or 
estrange her for one moment from her earliest affections. The 
child who braved the terrors of the “ Martyr’s Cave” in youth, to 
succor a parent, was still in middle age, the same tender, fond, 
duteous daughter, and still as then, the pride and joy of her doting 
father. It was a spectacle that might move the best feelings of 
the heart, to see that fair matron, seated beside her parent, intent 
upon her task of love, with books, papers, columned scrolls, and 
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accounts of ancient date scattered about her, which her mild eye 
scanned searchingly, while nestling at her feet, a lovely infant 
looked with sweet wonders first on the serious face of the dame, 
and then on the furrowed brow, snowy locks and sunken lip of the 
aged man, who exclaimed with quivering voice, as he turned away 
to hide his emotion— 

“Various and chequered have been the scenes of my life—but 
well I ween that through them all, Effie hath been my good and 
helpful child, and never from her infancy to this day, has she wil- 
fully given pain to her parents, or disappointed their expectations. 
The blessing of the God of Israel be on thy head, my daughter, 
and on the head of thy children’s children for all the love and kind- 
ness thou hast shown from the beginning hitherto.” 

“Forget not in human admiration,” said a severe voice at the 
side of the old man—(it was that of the revered pastor, who had 
long been his spiritual guide)—‘ the heavenly principle which 
alone hath enabled Effie Morison to do her duty, and give not that 
praise to the creature which is due alone to the Giver of all good. 
If as a daughter, a wife and a mother she hath been assisted to 
walk well and faithfully, it is grace only that hath triumphed over 
the selfishness of nature, and brought forth its own good fruits in 
a prepared soil. Mere earthly affection may have its noble im- 
pulses, and under that pressure perform worthy actions, but a daily 
ccurse of love and duty such as hath marked the life of the Lady 
of Jerviswood, can proceed only from the implanting of that 
heavenly principle which was embodied in the Redeemer of man- 
kind, and hath been ever since, the moving spring of all that is 
lovely in human character, or admirable in human conduct.” 


“Drp we only see the moon in its full, with all its brightness, we 
should be ignorant of its nature; we should never discover its 
changes and eclipses ; we should think the splendor we admire in 
it to be all its own: and so, if we lived without crosses, we should 
be both ignorant of our own nature, and the nature of things around 
us ; we should know things as they appear, and not as they are; 
their borrowed lustre we should look on, and be slow to learn what 
really shines of itself.” 

















HYMNS FOR A MOTHER.—NO. II. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


Come, kindly Death! 
Dear Angel of the gentle Lord 
Who loveth us, O speak, with softest breath, 
The softly musical word, 
At whose light summons stirr’d, 
My darling’s soul may fly this earthly reign 
Of cruel Pain! 


With many a moan 
Wrung from the palpitating breast, 
She hath hung quivering on the awful zone 
Between this death’s unrest 
And that life of the blest 
Where spirits, slipp’d from the clay’s straight’ning girth, 
Re-gladden earth. 


Pale, thin and cold, 
Her bloodless hand in mine hath lain, 
Save when the Torturer with his burning hold 
Clenching her quivering brain, 
Sent the hot blood again, 
Boiling and purple with its freight of pangs, 
From his keen fangs. 


I sought for hope, 
But every day a strength’ning Trust 
Strained up, her gates of other life to ope, 
As a Hand, dear and just, 
Shook out her hour's light dust 
From the clear crystal of her victor Soul 
Anear its goal. 


In broken beams 
Between the shattering bolts of flame 
How sweet and beautiful the childlike gleams 
Of her young spirit came, 
Lighting her tremulous frame 
With a prophetic glow, too softly pure 
Long to endure. 
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O God! how oft 
I begg’d that she might live with me! 
How painfully my heart hath climb’d aloft 
To this high trust in Thee, 
This strong self-mastery, 
Till I, by loss, can find her mine yet more 
Than e’er before! 


This gulf of fire, 
This burning barrier of keen pain, 
With its strong billow flings my old desire 
Back on my heart again 
Broken and scorched and slain, 
And heaves me far from her imprisoned sou 
With its sea-roll. 


O Death, I know 
Thou wilt be tender of her, there, 
Where thou dost lead her, and when she may go 
Into our Father’s care, 
Our nearer souls shall wear 
A closer bond, by thee made more divine 
‘Than earth can twine. 


I thirst to feel again 
Her spirit answer me in bliss, 
Writhing me with her presence, sweeter then 
Than warmest touch or kiss 
Of the pained body is; 
For soul to soul is fuller fellowship 
Than lip to lip. 


Come, gentle Death 
And bear my darling to the arm 
Of our dear Lord, who dearly cherisheth 
And guardeth us from harm; 
Thy touch cannot alarm 
Nor sever us, to whom thy bands will be 
Life’s Liberty ! 



















































































































ROME AND ITS LEADERS. 


BY G. F, SECCHI DE CASALI. 


A year has passed over Italy, pregnant with disastrous events 
and frustrated hopes—for while the ardent children of that unfor- 
tunate peninsula had almost attained their cherished desire for 
independence, the treachery of the different monarchical govern- 
ments about her, has enabled the Austrian barbarians to defeat 
once more her struggles for liberty. Beautiful and fertile Lom- 
bardy has been ravaged and turned into a battle field—the victo- 
rious Croats have murdered or mutilated even the women of the 
land that they might plunder them of their jewels. Charles Albert, 
a name of evil omen, has betrayed the national cause under the 
walls of Milan, and on the plains of Lomellina. The Duke of 
Tuscany, fearing papal excommunication, has abandoned his 
States, and violated the constitution, and the execrable king of 
Naples after bombarding Messina, has reduced the whole island of 
Sicily to a scene of ruin and devastation. Pius Ninth too, the 
“magnanimous and liberal” Pope, has deserted Rome and the 
Vatican, sought refuge under the banner of a bloody tyrant, and 
unable by his bulls or threats to recover his lost power, now calls 
on every nation of Europe to interfere on his behalf, and reinstate 
him in the chair of St. Peter, even through seas of Christian blood ! 

But though the republican flag of Rome has been trampled upon 
by insolent invaders, and even should the Pope resume his former 
power, yet the cause of Italy is not to be abandoned ; there is still 
hope of her regeneration, and I doubt not that the republican 
leaders of this unhappy land will keep burning that fire which, 
like a volcano, ‘is destined to destroy for ever all the instruments of 
oppression, and drive away all the enemies of her independence. 
Let the fanatical friends of dying popery rejoice over the martyrs 
and misfortunes of Italy, the deeds performed by the modern re- 
publicans of Rome cannot be forgotten ; they will last while there 
is an Italian to feel for his unhappy country. By their patriotic 
hands, Popedom received the deadly blow; the powerful Roman 
hierarchy has ceased to rule with an iron sway over the bodies and 
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consciences of mankind ; the dark ages of ultra-catholicism have 
come to an end, the mysteries of Rome have been fully exposed, 
the Inquisition—that nest of tortures and crimes—has been abol- 
ished ; the weapon of excommunication looked upon with scorn 
and contempt, and all this wonderful work was performed in a few 
months by a small band of men who cherish and love the Christian 
religion, and fulfil the mission of Christ, who preached love and 
humanity, and broke the chains of those who were bound ina 
disgraceful and odious slavery. These noble leaders have been 
censured even in America by protestant editors—totally ignorant of 
their actions and life. The Catholic Freeman, edited by a dema- 
gogue, who abjured his religion, has slandered them as assassins 
and cut-throats; in one word, they have been introduced to the 
American people not as patriots and reformers, but as men desirous 
of anarchy and terror! May God pardon these malignant accusers; 
as for me, I shall try to represent them to the intelligent public in 
a different light, and I hope every true Christian and republican 
will sympathize with, and hereafter look upon them as the true 
saviours and defenders of Italy. Let Pius [X return to Rome, the 
people will abhor him as a bloody tyrant, will look upon him as 
an usurper of their rights and liberty, as a betrayer of religion and 
freedom ; but when the glorious day shall come of Italian inde- 
pendence, the Italians will choose a purer faith, and destroy every 
vestige of a tyrannical power which arrogated the right to govern 
nations with a temporal and spiritual sway. 

Pius LX, by his former policy, had saved Popedom,—he was be- 
loved by all Italy and admired by the world, for he was the only 
Pope who had adopted a liberal form of government. But incom- 
petent for his great duties, he soon became the tool of foreign diplo- 
macy and of jesuitical intrigues; he divorced himself from his 
people, and espoused the cause of the enemies of Italy. The 
Italians, then at war with Austria, had but to submit themselves 
to their oppressors, or to overthrow the papal government; they 
had attempted every means in their power to induce Pius IX to 
choose a liberal ministry and to declare war with foreign invaders : 
but the Pope was a mere tool, and the Italians proclaimed the fall 
of Popedom de facto ex de jure, and a democratic republic rose 
upon the ruins of the tottering power which had disgraced religion 
and. humanity, and reduced the people of the Roman States to 
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actual slavery. The 24th of December, 1848, was consecrated by 
this great event; the Roman Assembly declared that Pius IX 
should only return as a Bishop, not as King of the Roman States. 
New Christian reformers came out to secure the consciences of the 
people against the bulls of excommunication, they assured the 
Romans that these infamous threats were not to be found in the 
divine code of Christ, and at length the Republic was proclaimed, 
by the universal vote of the nation. 

Dr. Piero STersint had been in exile for many years, and when 
he returned to Rome was one of the warmest friends of Pius [IX.— 
This friendship continued while the Pope appeared to be a libera! 
prince, but when the fate of Italy became endangered by the treach- 
erous conduct of the government, Sterbini attacked the Pope in the 
most virulent manner, and caused his overthrow. As one of the 
editors of the Contemporaneo of Rome, and a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, he took the side of the people, and declared himself 
openly against the policy of Pius IX. He had been one of the 
creators of this glorious commonwealth, and being called by the last 
revolution to occupy the office of a minister, he was the first to pro- 
claim that the Pope had vacated for ever the pontifical throne. 

Terenzio Mamr1ant, better known as the Lamartine of Italy, 
was a member of the Roman ministry after the flight of the Pope. 
When young, he suffered exile as an actor in the Italian revolu- 
tion of 1831, and escaped from the iron sway of Gregory XVI into 
France, where he remained till 1846. His philosophical and 
literary works are those of a great and profound thinker, as well 
of a patriotic and christian writer. 

General G. Avezzawna is one of those men, whose memory will 
be eternal in the breast of Italians, for he suffered for his country 
and bravely fought for its independence. In 1821 he was con- 
nected with the revolutionary movements of that epoch, and was 
obliged to leave his native land and to take refuge in a foreign 
clime. During twenty-eight years of exile, he distinguished him- 
self as a brave soldier either in Spain or Mexico, and when the 
awakening of Italy was proclaimed, Avezzana, being a naturalized 
citizen of New-York, left his business, his family and friends, to 
risk once more his life in the sacred cause of liberty, to which his 
whole existence has been faithfully dedicated. He gave to his six 
children a most accomplished education, and they form the charm 
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and consolation of Lady Avezzana, the worthy companion of this 
brave man, and the noble mother of so beautiful and interesting a 
family. On his arrival in Piedmont, Signor Avezzana was named 
General in Chief of the National Guard of Genoa, and when the 
treacherous King signed the shameful armistice with the Austrians, 
Avezzana refused to participate in such a crime, and pronounced 
: himself against the royal conclusion. At the head of the Genvese 
population he bravely stood for many days against 35,000 men, 
and when the municipality of the city decided to capitulate, he 
retired from Genoa and went to Rome where he was named min- 
ister of war. 

General GarrBaLp1 was born in the province of Genoa. He 
: began his military career in the Piedmontese army and navy, but 
| being endowed with a brave republican soul, he tried every means 
in his power to save his country from an odious despotism. In 
1833 he entered into a bold conspiracy, the object of which was to 
undermine the Cathedral of Genoa while the royal family, the 
nobility, Etat Major and the dignitaries of the church were at 
mass. Garibaldi was betrayed, and having no other means of 
escaping the vengeance of the King, he sailed for Montevideo, 
where he fought during twelve years against the cruel dictator 
Rosas. In 1848 he returned to Italy with a band of three hundred 
brave Italians, went to fight against the Austrians in Lombardy, 
and after that disastrous campaign, he was called to Rome asa 
General of the Roman troops. 

G. Mazzrn1, that bright star of Italian republicanism, went to 
Rome as to the sanctuary of freedom, was named Roman citizen, 
and formed part of the Roman triumvirate. Mazzini dedicated 
twenty years of exile to the emancipation of his country—for 
driven from the continent of Europe, hated by all the Italian des- 
pots for his republican principles, he retired to an obscure corner of 
London, formed a free school for Italian children, and taught them 
not only the political principles of his belief, but also Christian 
prayers, such as “Our Father who art in heaven.” Mazzini isa 
powerful writer, but incompetent for his office at the head of the 
government—since not being an eloquent orator, he can never 
move the masses, but by his pen, he will educate his countrymen, 
and lead them to a proper course of action for the emancipation 
of their father land. 
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The Americans will hardly expect to hear that in Italy, and 
even in Rome, there are already many religious reformers, who 
are known as the most learned, eloquent, and pious men of the 
Roman church. The first of all is the old Farner Ventura, 
who celebrated mass in St. Peter’s for the Roman Assembly, not- 
withstanding the excommunication of the Pope. He has lately 
published a work refuting the claims and political doctrines of Pius 
1X. ‘This modern Savonarola is known in Italy as the Democratic 
Friar, as the friend of Italian freedom, and as the regenerator of 
the Catholic faith. 

Father Gavazzi is generally named Peter the Hermit ; he is a 
true republican priest, an eloquent orator, and a disciple of Sarpi 
and Arnoldo of Brescia. For having said mass in memory of the 
victims of Lombardy, he was arrested some months ago by Pius 
IX, put in the Inquisition, and banished hereafter from the Roman 
States. 

The Abbot Rambaldi, a venerable old prelate, is one of the 
modern reformers of Italian catholicism. When the news of the 
excommunication was known in Rome, he marched with thousands 
of people to the Roman Capitol, and like Luther and Savonarola 
standing on the platform of the Statue of Marcus Aurelius, he 
addressed the people in a most eloquent and patriotic discourse, 
such as was never delivered before by any Catholic priest.— 
“ Romans,” he said, ‘‘ the iron sway of popery has ceased over this 
beautiful country, and whatever the Pope shall attempt against 
you or your consciences, fear not; he is nothing but a man who 
is opposed to the true religion of Christ. The Gospel declares 
every one free and equal, but the Popes have always treated us 
as slaves, and taught us only the doctrine of despotism. Oh, 
Romans, I call to your memory the ancient history of your coun- 
try, and the times of those religious reformers who perished for the 
freedom of their land and the purity of their faith. Italy was the 
first to proclaim the liberty of conscience, but her apostles were 
tortured by the Inquisition and burned as heretics. Here was exe- 
cuted Arnoldo of Brescia, the first reformer of the Christian faith ; 
from the Vatican was issued the horrible sentence of burning 
Savonarola, the reformer of the sixteenth century, and from this 
same Rome was hurled the excommunication against Sarpi, our 
great religious historian.” This new kind of Christian preaching, 
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was received with unanimous and frenzied applauses by the mul- 
titude who swore to destroy the Inquisition, and to listen no longer 
to the “ Neri,” the men in black gowns. 

The fact is, there is truly less Romanism in Italy than in other 
parts of Europe and even in America; the Italian Catholics, in 
spite of the former despotism, are more educated and enlightened, 
they feel the necessity of a better doctrine. Popedom must fall, it 
is a disgraceful institution of past centuries, and incompatible with 
this age of progress, and even the bayonets of Austria are not 
powerful enough to save it from impending ruin. 





° SONG OF THE FLOWER GIRL. 


BY JENNY LEE. 


O, lady sweet, do buy my flowers! 
They’re beautiful and fair ;— 

I’ve sweet-brier for your vases, 
And fresh garlands for your hair ; 

I’ve eglantine, and jessamine, 
The shadeless brow to bind— 

And mignonette, and hyacinth, 
With fresh green moss entwined. 

O, buy my flowers—my budding flowers— 
I sought them ere the sun rose, 

Through all their wild and dewy bowers— 
Fair Lady, do buy one rose. 


Here’s myrtle for a golden tress, 
With buds of sweetest roses— 
And snow-drops for the raven braid— 
O, ed my pretty posies! 

I found the lily of the vale 
In a sequestered spot ; 

And from my sister’s grave, I stole 
One sweet forget me not. 

O, buy my flowers—my blooming flowers— 
I plucked them ere the sun rose, 
Bright as thy own unshadowed hcurs— 

Kind Lady, do buy one rose ! 


My mother’s old—my brother’s sick— 
And we are very poor— 
I’ve plucked the sweetest buds away 
hat clustered round our door— 
O, buy my blossoms, gentle one, 
And stay my brother’s tears— 
O, buy my garlands, Lady, do! 
And calm my mother’s fears! 
O, buy my flowers—my fragrant flowers— 
I found them ere the sun rose 
Upon their own fresh vernal bowers— 
Dear Lady, do buy one rose! 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 
BY MRS. A. B. HYDE. 


A GenTLEMAN from New-York, who visited Miss Hannah More, 
a few years previous to her death, in describing his interview with 
that distinguished lady, relates some of her conversation to the 
following effect. Having directed his attention to the view from 
one of the windows of the apartment in which they were sitting, 
she said, “I call this my moral prospect. You observe that hill in 
the distance, and in the same line of perspective, a tree, which 
being quite near, looks larger than the hill. I am thus reminded 
of the comparative importance of the things of this world and of 
the next as they ordinarily appear to us, and as they really are. 
Though the disproportion between time and eternity, between 
what concerns us in this short life, and what will concern us in 
that long hereafter, is immeasurably greater than between the 
tree and the hill; yet this world being near, fills so much larger 
space in our vision, that the other, with its vast interests, is almost 
overlooked in our thoughts and calculations.” 

But proximity and remoteness are not the only causes affecting 
our estimates of the objects to which our attention is directed ; and 
from an idea not dissimilar to the one presented by Miss More, a 
few suggestions will be attempted in this paper. 

It sometimes occurs to the traveller, in approaching a familiar 
mountain from an unaccustomed direction, to find its outline so 
changed, that it is scarcely recognized as an old acquaintance.— 
The different grouping and effect of objects in the same landscape, 
as viewed from various points, is truly wonderful ; and a source of 
ever new delight to those who are interested in studying that page 
of God’s great revelation in his works, which is open to human 
inspection. You may have looked at the scenes on which your 
eye daily rests, until they have become insipid and wearying.— 
Survey them from some new position, and you will find the mono- 
tony relieved, and unimagined charms may regale your sight, and 
enliven your spirits. 

And can we not gather from this fact, somé lessons that may be 
valuable to us as we pass on our way through this world? Isnot 
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the propriety of a modest estimate of ourselves, suggested by the 
consideration that the subjects on which we have formed opinions 
may have aspects in which we have never contemplated them ; 
and would not charity be cultivated by the recollection that the 
differing views of others may be based on observations equally 
truthful with our own? May we not find some hints as to the 
' methods by which the lights of life may be rendered more diversi- 
fied and brilliant, and its shadows dissipated or relieved ? 

Perhaps the occupations which fill up your time, the pursuits 

: which engross your thoughts, look right and desirable to you only 
because you view them in connexion with present gratification, or 
. your standing in fashionable society. Contemplate them as they 
bear upon your relation to God, and the account you must render 
to Him, and will they appear equally satisfactory ? 
‘i Are you estimating your conduct towards those to whom you 
| sustain the various relations of life, as a daughter, a sister, a com- 
panion, or as the head of a family—merely as it affects your own 
convenience or enjoyment, or do you measure it with that unerr- 
ing standard of social duty, “ Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do to you, do ye even soto them”? It may not appear 
alike to you as seen from these different points. 

We are liable to judge more hardly of others than candor and 
truth would warrant, either from not knowing, or not bringing 
distinctly into the account the influences by which their course of 
conduct has been modified, and the strength of temptation which 
might serve in some degree to extenuate their faults. 

The actions of those in public situations are, perhaps, more often 
praised or censured from their bearing on the interests of a party, 
than from their merit or demerit ; because it is from the first point 
chiefly that they are viewed. 

The trials to which all are more or less exposed in the inter- 
course of life, are magnified or diminished according to the stand 
or point from which their dimensions are taken. Perhaps there is 
sume annoyance to which you are subjected, so often repeated and 
so grievous, that it has darkened all your way ; ruffling your spirits 
and embittering your comforts, until it almost seems to you that 
it can be no longer endured. It may be that words inconsiderately 
uttered in a moment of excitement, or a course of conduct the 
result only of carelessness or misapprehension, or of a different 
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natural temperament from your own, have really appeared to you 
as the outpouring of unkindly feeling, or even as proof of a settled 
and malicious purpose to injure you. Looked at through the 
medium of such an impression on your part, trifles have assumed 
a serious importance, molehills have become mountains. The 
very same conduct which in a different state of mind, or from 
another person, would have left no permanent unpleasant remem- 
brance, has served to poison the intercourse of years. Is it not 
possible that by viewing the facts of the case in some of the other 
aspects of which they are capable, the trial might be lessened to 
your apprehension, and the unhappiness which it has caused, 
materially mitigated? ‘Try it and see. 

Some object of present desire is invested with attractions absorb- 
ing your thoughts and putting in requisition your most strenuous 
efforts. How comparatively, yea, how utterly valueless, that objec* 
may soon be esteemed, in consequence of some change in the point 
from which it is seen, is matter of experience with all who have 
spent many years in this world of vicissitude. The indulgences 
oftentimes so eagerly longed for by the young, do not furnish the 
enjoyment they promised. The amusements now so inviting. may 
ere long be regarded with utter disgust. The gold that glittered 
so brightly in prospect, becomes dim in possession. The antici- 
pated advantages of a new location or employment, are perhaps 
much more than counterbalanced by considerations which become 
apparent only when the change has been actually effected. 

Have your expectations been disappointed, your purposes broken 
off, your hopes crushed, and do the blinding tears oft come unbid- 
den to your eyes, when you look on the dark and thorny way in 
which you have been led? ‘Take a view of these things from 
another point, and you may see in all this the evidence of your 
Father’s care for your highest interests—from that desolate tract 
may come to your ears the accents of His love, “ Arise and depart, 
for this is not your rest,” and you may discover that earth has been 
mercifully stripped of its charms to let you see 

“The loveliness of paradise beyond— 
The vast. bright prospects of eternity.” 

The engineer who is to lay the track ofa rail-road, must acquaint 
himself in detail with the country through which it is to pass, in 
its swells and depressions, in the position of its hills, the course of 
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its streams, and the character of its soil; but he must also survey 
it as a whole from some commanding eminence, and combining 
his local with his general observations, he is able to arrive ata 
correct result. 

The painter who seeks to transfer the landscape to the canvass, 
has need to study it from various points, to get the impression of 
its features in different positions, and then select that which com- 
bines most advantages of view, for sketching the plan of his work. 

It is possible to think correctly on many moral subjects, to dis- 
charge irreproachably many social duties, and yet fail of estima- 
ting justly the great end and highest obligations of our being.— 
While in the train of thought on which we have been dwelling, I 
would find reasons for contentment with the condition which Provi- 
dence has allotted me, for a charitable construction of the motives 
and conduct of others—for a respectful consideration of the opinions 
of those who entertain views differing from my own; I would 
make it my aim to contemplate all that lies within my term ot 
probation, from the sacred elevation of revealed truth, and through 
the medium of love shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of God. 
In that pure calm light, this world will look most beautiful, its 
comforts will be enjoyed with the sweetest relish, and its sufferings 
counted not worthy to be compared with the glory hereafter to be 
revealed. 


SYMPATHY. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. CLAREBE 


“Earth has no sympathy—this lesson stern 
Humanity may shrink from, but must learn.””—ANon. 


Hag earth no sympathy? What then can bind, 
With power so potent too, the mind to mind? 
Had earth no sympathy no tears would flow, 

In heart-felt sorrow, for another’s woe ; 
The joyless spirit then would weary roam, 
A stranger to the dear delight of home; 
And lonely, desolate, with grief oppress’d, 
Find on the earth no spot of peaceful rest. 
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What throws a charm around life’s deyious wey; 
Gives to the rising sun a brighter ray ; 
Imparts-new beauty to the lovely flowers, 

That summer wreathes around her shady bowers ; 
Decks with a richer green the meadows o’er; 
Bears softer music from the distant shore ? 

*Tis kindred smile, a friend’s familiar face, 

That lends, to nature’s charms, a double grace ; 

A stronger spell casts o’er the starlit sea, 

Whose rippling waves wake sweet, wild melody ; 
More soothing stillness in the mystic vale, 

Where softly sleep the silver moon-beams pale ; 
Reveals a holier language from the sky, 

As worlds o’er worlds float in immensity ; 

While sparkling dews, that give the blossoms birth, 
Send richer incense from the grateful earth. 


What touch the heart’s neglected lyre awakes, 
When music on the air so softly breaks, 
At intervals, in sweet harmonious sound, 
As if it came from angel harps around, 
Folded within their light and downy wings, 
And, as they soar’d, they touch’d the thrilling strings, 
Whose tones fall on the ear like heavenly love, 
Raising the spirit to the world above ? 


What bids us often turn our earnest eye, 
In the still evening, to the distant sky; 
Ask each bright star if man has found a home 
Upon its shining soil, its lofty dome ; 
Then, as the truth sublime is heard in heaven, 
From thousand tongues, from every star of even, 
Turns our enraptured thoughts the earth abroad 
To rise with nature’s incense to her God? 
O Sympathy! thine is the magic power! 
We feel thy influence from our natal hour. 


The “ still, small voice,” that, at the early dawn 
So softly floats upon the breath of morn, 
That whispers—“ God is love”—to the distress’d 
And finds an echo in each human breast; 
The gentle power that moves the heart to love, 
That binds, in union sweet, the hosts above— 
All nature blends in harmony divine, 
We know, O gentle Sympathy! is thine. 




















EARLY TRIALS, 


BY ALICE CRAIG, 
“The smiles, the tears 0° childhood’s years,” 


Every body, in these days, writes reminiscences,—every body, 
that is, who writes at all—and why should notI? Perhaps the 
drop thus overflowing from a full heart, may produce the happy 
effect of refreshing some thirsty soil in which that plant of exceed- 
ing worth,—a disposition to undertake, or to persevere in, a good 
work or way, is languishing for lack of this slight encouragement, 

My earliest recollections are of a home which taste, wealth and 
affection combined to render a paradise of elegance and happiness. 
In this home glided away the first ten years of ,my life, during 
which, so “few and far between” were my causes of sorrow, that 
I remember none worth recording here. But this dream-like 
serenity could not last,—the course of human life cannot remain 
long unclouded,—and he is wise who hath so ordained. One 
morning—I had been allowed to sleep later than usual—when I 
awoke, my father stood beside my bed: he was about to leave 
home for a short absence, and had come to give and receive the 
customary good-bye kiss. “You have slept well, my love,” he said, 
—“T could wish your sleep might never be less calm.” There 
were tears in his eyes, and an unusual melancholy in his manner 
as he spoke, which impressed me sadly. He withdrew, and I rose 
immediately. When I entered the breakfast parlor, my mother, 
brother and sister were talking earnestly, and their serious looks 
deepened the shadow which my father’s manner had left on my 
feelings. I forgot my breakfast in listening to their conversation, 
by degrees I comprehended its import. A change had taken place 
in our circumstances, and we must leave our beautiful home for 
another and much more humble one. My mother spoke pensively, 
but not gloomily, of this necessity ; my brother, with a manly 
effort to be cheerful, and bid defiance to the frowns of fortune. 
Lizzie, with a sweet but rather sad smile, remarked that “we could 
be happy any where, so long as we could live together, bui she 
feared our friends would not find as much pleasure in visiting us 
as formerly.” “If their friendship is for our house and furniture,” 
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said Oliver, “they will forsake us, of course; but I hope, Lizzie. 
we have too much spirit to care for them: we shall now see who 
are our real friends.” My father returned, weary and disheart- 
ened ; it was evident that no success had rewarded his exertions, 
whatever they had been, throughout the day. My mother attempt- 
ed to cheer him, by expressing her pleasure in the thought that 
the small fortune which my uncle had left to “the children” would 
enable us still to live very comfortably ;—but, though he responded 
affectionately to her remarks, he appeared to gather little anima- 
tion therefrom. Before morning he was dangerously ill,—a violent 
fever had seized him. As his illness increased, the incoherent 
words which sometimes escaped him in his troubled sleep revealed 
what he had not, before, communicated to his family—that the 
source of his most poignant grief was, a belief that all his property 
would be insufficient to pay his just debts, and that others, beside 
his own family, would suffer loss and sorrow through his instru- 
mentality. I saw my brother and sister speaking apart with each 
other, and Oliver, immediately afterwards, left the house, and was 
absent several hours. When he returned, he conversed a few 
moments with mother and Lizzie, and then the former, as I sup- 
posed, imparted the substance of what they had been saying to my 
father. I shall never forget his glad and grateful look as he lis- 
tened, or the fervor with which he thanked, first his God, and then 
his children, that so great a burthen had been removed from him 
in his last hours. He lived but two days longer ; and, within a 
week after his death, we removed from the house which we all 
loved so well, to another, whose narrow limits and cheap furniture 
contrasted strangely, in my eyes, with our late splendor. But grief 
for the loss of our beloved parent absorbed every minor regret, and 
I sincerely believe that not a tear was given to our change of for- 
tune. We were, one morning, surprised by a call from Mr. Sloane, 
a fur merchant with whom my father had been used to deal, but 
whose acquaintance with the family was slight. He informed my 
mother, in few words, that he had heard and approved of the late 
conduct of her children; that he understood they had still a few 
hundred dollars which they wished to invest in some profitable 
business, and, as he was just now in want of a young man on 
whose intelligence and probity he could rely, he had come to offer 
her son a situation in his own establishment. He concluded by 
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saying he “ would call at the same hour to-morrow, and learn her 
decision.” This proposal could only be regarded as a direct provi- 
dence in her favor, and the resolution to accept it was ‘ unanimous.’ 
Oliver went out, to execute some commissions for mother: toward 
evening he came in, looking sad and anxious. 

“ What has happened now, Olly ?” asked my sister: “some new 
trouble, I am afraid.” . 

“You have guessed, Lizzie. We are likely to have abundant 
proof of the truth of the comfortless adage,—‘ misfortunes never 
come singly.’ I went to market for mother, and met there a pale 
sorrowful looking woman, whom I recognized as the wife of John 
Wilde, a carman who used to work for father, but whom I have 
not lately seen. I inquired of Mrs. Wilde about her husband, and 
she replied that he had been sick nearly two months. She pro- 
ceeded to inform me that they were very, very poor. For three 
years, she said, in order to ‘save something for a rainy day,’ she 
had supported their family by her own exertions, and her husband 
had permitted his wages, supposing them perfectly safe, to remain 
in my father’s hands. His illness had disabled her in her labors, 
and when they had consumed the little that she had by her, and 
would have drawn on the hoarded fund, their employer had failed 
and all was lost. Imagine my feelings, Lizzie, on hearing this. 
I replied in such a manner as to allow the poor woman a slight 
hope—what could I do less—and came home to speak with you.” 

“That was hardly necessary ; we cannot doubt as to what we 
ought to do.” 

“J must decline good Mr. Sloane’s proposal, and find a situation 
simply as clerk.” 

“ And I as teacher 3 that is right, brother: instead of living at 
ease on what others should have—we will maintain ourselves, and 
be grateful that we are capable of so doing.” 

My mother, in a half-stifled voice, said something of which I 
could only catch the words—“ Little Alice’s share,”—but both 
Oliver and Lizzie responded a determined negative, and the sub- 
ject was dropped. Mr. Sloane called, as he had appointed, and 
received my brother’s rejection of his kind offer, and the proper 
explanation thereof. He expressed much regret, but also warmly 
applauded Oliver’s motives. While they were yet speaking, anote 
was brought in and given to our mother: she cast her eye over 
the contents, and, with a fallen and disturbed countenance, handed 
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it to my sister. I saw Lizzie’s cheek become pale, and her hand 
tremble as she read ; but she too remained silent, and only passed, 
the note to Oliver. He perused it with flashing eyes, and when 
he had done so, crushed the paper in his hand, with a gesture of 
anger that startled me. A glance at his sister’s averted head 
seemed to change the color of his emotions: “ What shall we do, 
dear Lizzie?” he asked—*“ it is not yet too late to say yes to Mr. 
Sloane.” “There is but one right way,” she replied, raising her 
eyes to his, and speaking with an unfaltering voice: “ let us walk 
in it, though the whole world cast us off for doing so.” She left 
the room when she ceased speaking, and Mr. Sloane, who had 
been an attentive observer of what was passing before him, soon 
took leave. It was long before I comprehended all that I have 
described. This I knew—Mr. Sloane had exerted himself, in the 
most friendly manner, to further the wishes of my brother and 
sister, and had succeeded in obtaining for Oliver a clerkship in a 
large mercantile establishment, and for Lizzie, a situation as teacher 
in.a boarding school. I also knew that but few of the ladies or 
gentlemen whom I had been accustomed to see, now called at our 
house, or recognized us when we met them in the street. Oliver 
boarded with us, but Lizzie was at home only on the first and last 
days of the week. For two years after my father’s death, my 
mother taught me herself; at the end of that time, she placed me 
in a day school, within a short walk of our dwelling. I reached 
my fifteenth year, in spite of the sorrowful acts in the drama of 
life, which. I had witnessed, and, indeed, borne a part in,—I was 
still “little Alice,”—the light of heart—the buoyant of spirit—the 
pet and plaything of our affectionate circle. It was Monday 
morning,—my sister was leaving home, to commence her usual 
weekly employment. I accompanied her a part of the way, and, 
when I returned, threw my bonnet on a chair, myself on a foot- 
stool, and, burying my face in my mother’s lap, burst into tears— 
which I had been struggling hard, for several hours, to suppress. 
She inquired, anxjously, what had grieved me. 

“ Lizzie—mother,” I replied: “did you not see how pale she 
was, and how glassy her dear eyes are becoming? I do not know 
what is the matter with her, but I know she is neither well nor 
happy. She wascheerful, but I am sure it must have cost her a 
painful effort to appear so.” 

“T observed it all, my child,” said my mother ; herself weeping. 
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“ Lizzie is, evidently, not well; I begin to fear her labors are too 
great for her strength. I wish we could lighten them.” 

“Tt occurs to me, mother, that but a small share in the ‘losses 
and crosses’ to which those I love have been subjected, has been 
allotted to me. How is it that my brother and sister are obliged 
to toil incessantly, while I am living at ease, and in comparative 
idleness ?” 

My mother hesitated ; but I had ventured a question that I had 
long wished to ask, and both curiosity and affection impelled me 
to persevere. I obtained, at length, the following recital. 

“ A few weeks before your father’s death, Oliver, Elizabeth and 
yourself inherited, from his brother, a fortune which, though not 
large, would have been sufficient for all our real wants, had not 
your brother and sister chosen to part with more than half their 
shares, to complete the payment of your father’s debts. Oliver 
was assured, by those to whom the estate had been assigned, that 
no debt of any amount would remain uncancelled ; but, by some 
unaccountable error, poor John Wilde’s claim had been overlooked, 
and Oliver only learned it in time to prevent his investing the 
remainder of his own and Lizzie’s money in business with Mr. 
Sloane. Your part of your uncle’s bequest remained untouched, 
and I urged that it should be made use of, but neither Oliver or 
Lizzie would listen to me. ‘She will need it, mother—and you 
will need it, said they ; ‘ Alice is too young to support herself, and 
too young to know her own mind, were we to consult her.’” 

“But the note, mother, that was brought to you while Mr. 
Sloane was here ?” 

“ Ah, the note—yes, that was a severe trial of poor Lizzie’s in- 
tegrity. I know you have not forgotten young Mr. Lyttle, who 
was so much with your brother before your father’sdeath. He and 
Lizzie were engaged to be married,—with the approbation of the 
parents of both. After your father’s failure, Walter Lyttle did 
not, like many others, desert the house, but continued as attentive 
as before. He really seemed devoted to Lizzie, and her attach- 
ment naturally gathered strength from this circumstance: but his 
father is a violent and often unreasonable man ; I do not yet know 
how far Walter was guilty or innocent in what followed,—I only 
know that the note to which you have alluded was an unwarrant- 
able piece of cruelty. It was from old Mr. Lyttle, and informed 
me that, while he had supposed my daughter still possessed an 
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independence, he had not meddled with his son’s engageient: 
but, if my family, as he understood, had determined to beggar 
themselves, he forewarned me that they and Walter Lyttle must 
henceforth be strangers. You recollect at what a critical moment 
this communication was made to me: I could only give it in 
silence to my children. Even Oliver wavered, for his sister’s sake— 
but Lizzie faltered not. Mr. Sloane contrived to possess himself 
of the truth ; and, if I am not mistaken, it assisted in confirming 
the friendship which he has ever since shewn us. Lizzie’s hero- 
ism, or rather her piety, proved genuine ; it not only withstood the 
crisis of crushed hope and disappointed affection, but has borne her 
nobly onward in the laborious and self-denying path which she 
adopted. I have lately begun to fear that her meek and resolute 
spirit is sustaining a more grievous burthen than I have suspected.” 

“ And what became of Walter Lyttle ?” 

“ He left home, immediately after his father’s determination re- 
specting Lizzie was declared, and is still abroad. Ido not think 
she has ever since seen him.” 

I reflected some moments on what my mother had told me, and 
broke our silence with an earnest wish that I were able to perform 
Lizzie’s office at school, and allow her to enjoy, for a time, the rest 
and quiet of home. 

“T was just making the same wish, my love. You are too 
young and inexperienced to do what your sister does, or command 
her salary; but Mrs. H. would, perhaps, allow you board and 
tuition in some of the higher branches of knowledge, for your 
services in instructing small classes. It would be an excellent 
thing for you, and if you were willing to undertake, I think Lizzie 
would consent, at least for a few months, to our plan.” 

“ She must—she shall,”—and I clapped my hands joyfully at the 
idea. She did consent, and Mrs. H. also consented. I have been 
nearly a year in the school, I find, it is true, a difference between the 
routine of duties and recreations to which I have now to conform, 
and the freedom of my former life. I have had trials, both of tem- 
per and feeling,—but I have been enabled to move steadily and 
cheerfully forward, in the face of all that has been given me to do 
and toendure. My sister is much improved, but is not quite re- 
stored to her former self. I am decided that she shall not again 
enter school, and am striving, as studiously as my long habit of 
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playing “little Alice” will admit, to make myself competent to fill 
her station here, with her zeal and ability. 1 am encouraged to 
hope that I shall, ultimately, succeed. Six months ago, there came 
here a very sweet girl, who was allotted a share of my room. I 
loved her ‘at sight,’ and my interest in her increased when I learned 
that she was the daughter of the very John Wilde, to cancel whose 
claim on my father’s estate, my brother and sister had made them 

selves poor. I was curious to know by what change of fortune 
the former laborer had become rich enough to place his daughter 
in such a school as Mrs. H’s., and was not long in obtaining the 
coveted knowledge. With the money which he received from 
Oliver, he opened a variety store in a neighboring town, his wife’s 
ingenuity and taste assisting him in conducting it. A legacy from 
a distant relative enabled him, subsequently, to enlarge his stock 
in trade,—he was careful and fortunate in his speculations, and, 
at the close of six years, is a flourishing and, it is thought, wealthy 
merchant. He remembers, with gratitude, the noble behavior of 
my brother and sister, which, he affirms, saved him from the grave, 
and his family from an alms-house. Anna is a lovely gitl; she 
has accompanied me, several times, in my weekly visits at home, 
and, unless I strangely mistake, her previous friendly opinion has 
been advanced by these visits, and is sincerely reciprocated,—par- 
ticularly by Oliver. Iam not quite sure that I have a right to 
tell this, as it is a family secret; but I have inflicted on the reader 
so many of our causes of sorrow, that I judge it only fair to impart 
a few of our sources of pleasure: though, after all, we have found 
our highest happiness in following, against every opposing current, 
the “golden rule”—“do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 

Reader, my “reminiscences” are before you. While tracing 
these “lights and shadows” of by-gone years, I seem, not only “to 
have lived my childhood o’er again,”—but to have revived afresh 
my motives to exertion, and my gratitude to the Guard and Giver 
of my life that he has endowed me with the power and the will to 
be useful, in some slight degree, to my fellow beings. I have 
formed new resolves of industry and fidelity; and, if my simple 
narrative incite one young person, in like circumstances with my- 
self, to similar emotions and resolves, “ Little Alice” has not given 
her history to the world in vain. 
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THE MERCY OF GUD. 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


Truty thy name is Love, O God! 
Thy mercy seems to me, 
Immeasurably broad and deep, 
A vast unfathomed sea. 


Here, treasures of great wealth are hid ; 
And all who are inclined, 

May seek for pearls of untold price, 
And all who seek may find. 


Here, those who feel their garments stained 
By guilt unseen, or seen, 

May wash their darkest spots away, 
And be forever clean. 


Here, those who through temptation’s power 
Are faint, and sick, and sad, 

May bathe at morn, and bathe at night, 
Till they are strong and glad. 


But oh! no storms are ever known 
Upon this strengthening sea, 
No howling winds, no angry waves, 

Or tempest-treachery. 


No trembling bark upon this tide 
Was ever made a wreck, 

When Faith was at the helm, and Hope 
Gave orders on the deck. 


Never has any fearful soul, 
Within its deeps been drowned; 

Never has aught but sin been lost, 
Or aught but safety found. 


The sunshine of thy smile beams here, 
Thy cov’nant bow above, 

Making as beautiful as safe, 
The ocean of thy love. 


Here would I seek my only wealth ; 
Here wash my garments white ; 

Here strengthen my enfeebled soul, 
And bathe at morn and night, 


Here would I launch my little bark; 
Give faith and hope to me, 

And let thy Spirit guide its course 
On to Eternity ! 
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TO BIENAIME’S STATUE OF INNOCENCE. 


BY MRS. JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL. 


Ox, Innocence, so beautifully imaged 
From the pure Parian, by a hand inspired ! 
Bright fable, from the Sculptor’s brain up-springing, 
When by the rapture of his fancy fired! 
We read thee as a story, child of Art, 
And find a moral, echoing through the heart. 


Secure in purity, thy trusting spirit, 

Seeth no evil, in this world of guile; 
And all things beam with glory, only borrowed 
‘ From the fair sunshine of thy seraph smile: 
Thy heart, a bright-hued prism, interposes 
Before thy vision, lending earth its roses. 


And thou hast clasp’d the serpent to thy bosom, 
In fondest faith, and unsuspecting trust, 

Without a doubt, or dread of coming evil,— 
Confiding, as the pure heart ever must. 

Alas, alas! that the betrayer’s sting, 

Finds easiest access to the fairest thing! 


Oh, ’twas a maxim worthy of its Giver, 
Breathed in the teachings of the Son of God, 

When blending purity, with heavenly wisdom, 
*Mid the conspiracies of earth he trod. 

“ Be ye like doves, my followers, void of guile, 

And wise as serpents, yet without their wile.” 





THE RISING SUN. 


BY MRS. S. M. CLARKE. 


Tue rising sun is glorious, when he first emerges from the east, 
with a royal crown of gold and crimson clouds, softened by the 
clear, rich blue of heaven. He lingers a moment, on the verge of 
the horizon, as if to bathe once more in “ Ocean’s liquid wave ;” 
then, swift as thought, he bounds above the mighty waste of 
waters! Bright, “ onward, upward” is his glorious course. Nature 
rejoices to behold her King, and offers at his shrine her fragrant 
dew ; she speaks her gratitude in whispering gales, and smiles at 
his approach from every opening flower. 
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CROCUS, CHINA ASTER, AND MORNING GLORY. 





SEE FLOWER PLATE, 


CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS. China Aster, 

Gen. Cuar.—Ray flowers numerous—involucre hemispherical 
—receptacle subconvex—pappus doudle—outer series short, with 
the setz united into a crown. 

Spec. Cuar.—Stem hispid—branches divergent one-flowered— 
leaves ovate, coarsely dentate, cuneate at base. Flower rays, dark 
purple. This flower is a native of China, blossoms from July to 
September, and is easily cultivated as a garden plant. The China 
Aster is the emblem of variety. 





CROCUS VERNUS. Spring Crocus. ’ 
Gen. Cuar.—Perianth funnel-form—the segments united at 
base into a long and slender tube—stigma three-cleft, crested—the 
long tube of the flower sessile upon the bulb. 
Spec. Cuar.—Stem bulbous, scape an inch or two high, three- 
sided. Anthers yellow, sagittate. The Crocus is propagated in 
gardens chiefly by bulbs, flowers in March or April, and is the 
emblem of youthfulness. 





PHARBITIS NIL. Morning Glory. 

Gen. Cuar.—Stigma capitate, granulate. Ovary three—rarely 
four-celled, cells two-seeded. 

Spec. Cuar.—Leaves cordate, three-lobed—flowers half five- 
cleft, peduncle shorter than the petioles, stem and leaves somewhat 
hairy. Thisis a beautiful twining plant, raised from the seed, and 
flowers from July to Sept. It is the emblem of constancy. 





LAAs. 


KINGSTON.—SEE PLATE. 


We present our readers this month with a beautiful plate of 
Kingston in Canada West. It occupies the site of the Old Fort 
Frontenac at the head of the St. Lawrence River, opposite Wolf 
Island. This town was founded in 1784, and is now one of the - 
most populous in the Province. Its situation, as an entrepot be- 
between Canada East and West and the United States, is very 
advantageous. The harbor is excellent, and admits vessels of the 
largest size. 


























PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. IV., 


OF THE 


LADIES’ WREATH. 


EDITED BY MRS, S. T. MARTYN. 


Tue success of this MAGAZINE, which is yet in its infancy, is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the PeRiopicaL Literature of this land. Its circulation is now, nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the oldest of our monthlies, and excels some, which claim to be, “ the most 
popular of the Magazines.” 

Our object has been, as stated in our first Prospectus, TO GIVE OUR FAIR COUNTRY- 
WOMEN, AND INTRODUCE INTO THE FAMILY CIRCLE, A WORK CONTAINING a PURE, 
KLEVATED, CHRISTIAN LITEKATURE—a work which should exert an ennobling 
influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain the great principles, industrious habits, 
and moral sentiments, which lie at the foundation of our Republican Liberties and Free 
Institutions. When we commenced our enterprise, it was doubted, by many, whether 
such a work could be sustained. The success of the WREATH has settled that question, 
and cheered the hearts of thousands, who have mourned over the deleterious influence of 
much of the light literature of the day 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to etate, that we have been encouraged, in our en- 
terprise, not only by a steady and rapid increase of our circulation, but by the voice of the 
public press, both secular and religious, and by numerous epistles of commendation from 
the best minds and noblest hearts in the land. ; 


Bmobellishments, 

Our EMBELLISHMENTS speak for themselves. We only echo the voice of the press gene- 
rally, when we say. our FLOWER PLATES have not been equalled, and our STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS have not been surpassed, by any, even of the THREE DOLLAR 
MAGAZINES. 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE COUNTRY. 

If THe Weeatu was made up of extracts from other works, and the flowers and plates 
were wood engravings, the cost of publication would be lessened, at least one-half. But 
our articles are all oR1GINAL, and from the pens uf oar very best writers—our flowers are 
Lithographed, in the best style of the art, and our Steel Exngravings by the ablest and 
most popular artists in the land. The twelve numbers make a beautiful volume of 432 
pages on fine white paper, with twenty-four splendid Engravings, all for ONE DOL. 

AR!! [> invariably in advance. , 

NEW TYPE AND SPLENDID PAPER, 


The May Number, which commences the Fourth Volume, will be published on 

the 20th of, March, and will contain sixteen extra pages, two fine steel engravings, 

and a splendid flower plate. We promise our subscribers that the next volume 
shall not only be the gest, but the most beautiful Magazine in the country. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Our list of contributors is not excelled by any periodical in the country. We 

ive the names of a few of them, not having room for all. 

Mas. L. H. Sigourney, Hon. E. Lewis, Rev. Ciement E. Bass, 


“ M.N.McDonatp, Rev. N. A. Keres, T. S. Agraur. 

“ Ann S.Srepoens, Mars. J. H. L. Campgett, Rev. Carros Smita. 

“ F. L. Smira, Miss Carotine May, D. 8S. Srone, Ese., 

“ C. Tueresa Crarx, Hon. Sracy G. Ports, G. F. Seccut pe Casatt, 
« A. B. Hypz, Rev. J. Apex, D. D. Rev. D. C. Lanstxe, D. D 
« FE, Littte, Ww. H. Burteicu, Esq, “ W. B. Tappan, 

« §$r. Smon, Rev.W. B. Spracue, DD., F. Hagan, Esq., 

« M. L. Garpner, « §.D. Burcuarp, G. W. Crarxz, Esq, 


« E.C. Kinvey, Geo. S. Burieicu, Esq., G. F. Root, Es@., 
Mrs, S. M. Crarxe. Apranam M. Cow es, M. D. 


PORTRAITS, OF AMERICAN LADIES. 
We shall continue giving Original Portraits of distinguished American Ladies. 
Several will be inserted in the fourth volume, as soon as correct paintings can be 
procured, from which to engrave them. 


BEST TERMS TO CLUBS. 
We offer to Clubs the following low terms, which are but a few pennies above 


the cost price. Four copies for one year for $3.00; eight do. do. for $6.00; four- 
wen do. do. for $10.00; twenty do. do. for $14.00. 


Editors, who will cong, tle Prospectus in a conspicuous part of their papers, 
shall be entitled to the Magazine for one year. 


J. J. Reed, Printer, 16 Spruce-st, New-York. 
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OPINIONS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


JUDGE LEWIS, Lancaster, Pa. 


It gives me great pleasure to recommend to the patronage of the public the 
voteliea entitled the “Ladies’ Wreath.” The ability with which the work is 
conducted, and the highly elevated character of its general contents, entitle it to 
the special favor of the moral and religious portion of society. Each number 
is beautifully illustrated with engravings, executed in a masterly style. It is 
Edited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn, a lady of high literary reputation, and one of the 
best writers in our country. All things considered, I know of no work of the 
kind so deserving of public patronage. ELLIS LEWIS, Lancaster, Pa. 


JUDGE HAYS, Lancaster, Pa. 


Ihave examined very extensively the periodical entitled the “ Ladies’ Wreath,” 
and heartily recommend it to all who desire a very cheap, elegant, and instruc- 
tive periodical. The highly moral and religious aims of the work, and the 
excellent lessons it contains in relation to the formation and improvement of 
character, especially female character, make it an admirable book for families— 
whilst the elegance of the embellishments, and the style in which itis got up, 
render it an ornament to the centre-table. A. D, HAYS, Lancaster, Pa. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE, of Vt. 


I have derived much pleasure from the perusal of the “ Ladies’ Wreath,” Ed- 
ited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn, and published in the City of New York. My exam- 
ination of the work has led me to regard it as eminently calculated to create a 
pure taste, and fix sound moral and religious principles in all who shall habitu- 
ally read it. If it be found, as I think it will, supplanting the various periodical 
and occasignal publications that, by their sickly sentimentality, now enervate 
the minds aiid corrupt the hearts of tens of thousands in our eountry, and stim- 
ulate vicious propensities to early budding, the accomplished conductor will not 
have labored in vain. The highly virtuous tone of its reading matter, the beau- 
tiful style of its embellishments, the excellence of its typography, with the low 
price at which it is offered, all unite very strongly to recommend it to the pat- 
ronage of every family in the land. CARLOS COOLIDGE. 

Windsor, Vt., May 17, 1849. 


Tue Lapres’ Wreata.—This is the title of a monthly Magazine published in 
New York, by Messts. Martyn and Ely. The publishers have favored us with 
the first two numbers for the current year, and we unhesitatingly say that 
the “ Wreath” is one of the most beautiful and attractive pociediadls ublished 
in the country. Each number contains a splendid steel engraving and a beauti- 
ful Lithographic flower, colored to nature. Its Editor, Mrs. S. T. Martyn, is a 
lady of high literary reputation, and is admirably qualified for her task b rare 
talents, sound judgment and a pure moral purpose, which zealously meth. her 
pages from all contamination. Mrs. Martin is sustained by a noble band of 
contributors, among whom we recognize the names of several of the most emi- 
nent writers, male and female, in the country. The articles of the “ Wreath” 
are all original, and of the purest moral tone, and cannot fail to exert -an enn». 
bling influence on the mind and heart of the reader. As a work of art, it is not 
excelled, and yet it ig published at the astonishing low price of $1 per annum. 
—(Reading (Pa.) Herald. 














THE MERCY OF GOD 





; AROLINE MAY 
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Are faint, and sick, and sad 


May bathe at morn, and bathe at night 


Till they are strong and glad 


But oh! no storms are ever known 
Upon this strengthening sea, 

No howling winds, no angry waves, 
Or tempest-treachery 

No trembling bark apon this tide 
Was ever made a wreck 

When Faith was at the helm, and Hope 


Gave orders on the deck. 


Never has any fearful soul 
Within its deeps been drowned ; 
Never has aught bul sin been lost, 


Or aught but safety found. 


The sunshine of thy smile beams here, 
Thy cov’nant bow above 

Making as beautiful as safe, 
The ocean of thy love 


Here woukd | seek my only wealth ; 
Here wash my garments white ; 
Here strengthen my enfeebled soul, 


And bathe at morn and night, 


Here would I launch my little bark; 
Give faith and hope to me, 
And let thy Spirit guide its course 


On to Eternity! 
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TO BIENAIME’S STATUE OF INNOCENCE 


THE RISING SUN. 
MRS. S. M 


' 
‘ 


Te rising sun is glorious, when he first emerges from the east. 
with a royal crown of gold and crimson clouds. softened by the 
clear, rich blue of heaven. He lingers a moment, on the verge of 
the horizon, as if to bathe once more in “ Ocean’s liquid wave ;” 
then, swift as thought, he bounds above the mighty waste of 
waters! Bright, “ onward, upward” is his glorious course. Nature 
rejoices to behold her King, and offers at his shrine her fragrant 
dew ; she speaks her gratitude in whispering gales, and smiles at 


his approach from every opening flower. 





128 KINGSTON. 


CROCUS, CHINA ASTER, AND MORNING GLORY. 


SEE FLOWER PLATE, 


CALLISTEPHUS CHINENSIS. China Aster. 

Gen. Cuar.—Ray flowers numerous—involucre hemispherical 
—receptacle subconvex—pappus doudle—outer series short, with 
the sete united into a crown. 

Spec. Cuar.—Stem hispid—branches divergent one-flowered— 
leaves ovate, coarsely dentate, cuneate at base. Flower rays, dark 
purple. ‘This flower is a native of China, blossoms from July to 
September, and is easily cultivated as a garden plant. The China 
Aster is the emblem of variety. 

CROCUS VERNUS. Spring Crocus. 

Gen. Cuar.—Perianth funnel-form—the segments united at 
base into a long and slender tube—stigma three-cleft, crested—the 
long tube of the flower sessile upon the bulb. 

Spec. Cuar.—Stem bulbous, scape an inch or two high, three- 
sided. Anthers yellow, sagittate. The Crocus is propagated in 
gardens chiefly by bulbs, flowers in March or April, and is the 
emblem of youthfulness. 

PHARBITIS NIL. Morning Glory. 

Gen. Cuar.—Stigma capitate, granulate. Ovary three—rarely 
four-celled, cells two-seeded. 

Spec. Cuar.—Leaves cordate, three-lobed—flowers half five- 
cleft, peduncle shorter than the petioles, stem and leaves somewhat 
hairy. Thisis a beautiful twining plant, raised from the seed, and 
flowers from July to Sept. It is the emblem of constancy. 


KINGSTON.-—SEE PLATE. 


We present our readers this month with a beautiful plate of 
Kingston in Canada West. It occupies the site of the Old Fort 
Frontenac at the head of the St. Lawrence River, opposite Wolf 
Island. This town was founded in 1784, and is now one of the 
most populous in the Province. Its situation, as an entrepot be- 
between Canada East and West and the United States, is very 
advantageous. The harbor is exdellent, and admits vessels of the 
largest size. 
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[IDA CLIFFORD, 


OR, SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 
BY MES. &. T. MARTYN 
CHAPTER I. THE ORPHAN. 


l am a lone stray thing, whose little lift 
By strangers’ bounty cherish'd, like a wave 
That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment's sparkle, w subside 


Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in breaking 


Tue large old library at Cumnor Hall, was a magnificent room, 
with its panelling of oak richly carved in wreaths and festoons of 
flowers, its ceiling of stucco work, artfully contrived to represent a 
hollow dome in which a shadowy company of angels and cherubs 
were assembled— its lofty windows of stained glass, and last, not 
least, its treasured wealth of ancient and modern literature, from 
the ponderous black letter tome, down to the light and graceful 
annual, the butterfly of letters, whose fitting home is the drawing- 
room or the boudoir. On either side of the capacious fire-place 
was a large panel on the wall, painted in oil, very dark and old, 
yet producing a fine effect, and harmonizing admirably with the 
general aspect of the apartment, which was antique, though none 
of the appliances of modern taste and luxury were wanting there 
The floor was covered with a carpet that yielded to the foot like 
down. The rich hangings of damask, fell in heavy folds to the 
ground, imparting a delightful sense of warmth and comfort—the 
Florentine table of veined agate in Mosaic, was a gem of art—and 
scattered about the room in picturesque confusion, were couches, 


j 


divans and fauteuils, whose elastic softness promised the very pet 
fection of dreamy and indolent enjoyment. 

In this room, at the close of a wi..ter’s day, sat Sir John Ellerton, 
the master of Cumnor Hall, in his accustomed arm chair, but with 
a look of care on his broad and somewhat stolid features, which 
they seldom wore. The fire was burning brightly in the grate, 
the lamps were lighted, and the chess table placed by his side, but 


~ 
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the evening game, played for the last fifteen years with the rector 
of the parish, who resided with his patron, was not yet commenced. 
Something it was evident, had occurred to disturb “the even tenor 
of his way,” and his placid companion, the middle-aged lady seated 
opposite, partook the anxiety visible in his countenance. Their 


conversation had been interrupted by the entrance of the servant 


with lights, but was resumed on his departure from the room, with 


} 


little regard to the clergyman, who, absorbed in reading, was utterly 
unconscious of passing events 

“ As you observed, brother,” said the lady, “the poor child has 
no one but us to whom she can look for kindness, so alone as she 
is in the world.” 

Aunt Penelope, or Aunt Pen as she was always called, had the 
happy faculty of putting her own kind thoughts into the mouth of 
others, and when once there, they seemed so natural and proper 
that they were often acted upon as original suggestions, by those 


who would have been the last to take counsel of the venerable 
spinster, in any other form. On the present occasion, her com- 
panion replied somewhat pompously 


“It was certainly very right, that my sister, Mrs. Clifford, should 


place her orphan child at my disposal, particularly since none of 
her, father’s family came forward to claim her, but what am I to 
do with such a charge? 

“ Do,” exclaimed Aunt Pen hastily —*“ why keep her, to be sure, 
and thank heaven for such a Godsend as a child within these old 
walls, that have almost forgotten how to echo the sound of youth- 
ful voices. ‘T’o be sure she is a little sad just now, poor thing, 
what with her mother’s death and coming among strangers, but 


the Hall looks more ch erful alre udy, and even the sunshine seems 


to linger about us more lovingly since she came.” 

“ But you know the estates are all strictly entailed, and must go 
at my death to my cousin Geoffrey, the scoundrel, whom I hate 
with all my heart. Could this girl take his place as my heiress, 
then indeed | might be glad of the chance that has brought her 
to me, but as it is, she will be likely to give me nothing but trou- 
ble and expense. She must be clothed and educated, and all those 
things, and in the end will be filling my quiet house with vanity 


and nonsense like all the rest of her sex.” 


It was plain that Sir John was working himself up into an um 
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comfortable state of excitement, but Aunt Pen knew well how to 
pour oil upon thé waves of ill humor, for it had been her daily 
occupation the last twenty years. 

“Oh. as to the education.” she replied, “ you need not give your 
self a moment’s thought about it, for good Dr. Fenton will teach 
the child the solid branches, and I can manage the rest; and as to 
the expense of clothing and other things, it will be a mere trifle 
not worth speaking of to you who are so generous. And besides, 
little Ida Clifford is an uncommonly gentle, quiet child, and will 
fall into our ways without any difficulty.” 

On hearing her name spoken, the little girl, who had been play 
ing in a distant corner of the room during this discussion, came 
timidly forward, and took her station by the side of the lady, look- 
ing up into her face with an earnest, appealing, yet trustful gaze, 
that made its way directly to her heart. The young Ida was 
amall of her age, which might be about ten years—thin and sallow, 
with a cast of sadness upon her features, which were redeemed 
from absolute plainness only by a pair of magnificent dark eyes 
with delicately pencilled eye-brows and long silken lashes of the 
highest order of beauty. As Sir John beheld the helpless, fragile 
being who had been thus thrown upon his bounty by her dying 
mother. his better feelings were all touched, and he said in a voice 
which he vainly tried to render steady-—-“ Well, if you must have 
it so, take the child and make what you can of her. It shall never 
be said that my father’s son refused a shelter to the orphan daugh- 
ter of his only sister. And now, my good sir,” turning to the cler- 
gyman, “ for our evening's amusement.” 

From that hour the littl Ida was understood to be a member 
of the household at Cumnor Hall, and things flowed on in their 
usual regular channel, varied occasionally by an ebullition of tem- 
per from the baronet, when the gout was upon him, or the tedious- 
ness of a grand dinner given to the members of the P—— hunt 
during the sporting sexson. Dr. Fenton was charmed with the 
docility and intelligence of his pupil, whose mental progress under 
the careful instruction of her mother, had been far beyond her 
years, and it was his pride and pleasure to initiate her into those 
higher branches of literature which are usually forbidden to the 
sex. But though she would sit for hours at his side, without 
weariness or impatience, bending over the classic page, or fathom 
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ing the mysteries of science, her cheek would flush, and her eye 
sparkle with delight, when released from study, she was free to 
wander over the beautiful grounds at the Hall, in company with 
Bruno, a magnificent Newfoundland dog, who constituted himself 
her special guardian on such occasions. ‘This roving propensity 
often drew upon her the displeasure of Aunt Pen, who looked upon 
the little girl, when out of the school-room, as under her special 
charge, and was anxious to instruct her in the various arts of tent 
stitch, cross stitch, &c., in which the good lady was herself a pro- 
ficient. ‘But though Ida dearly loved the kind spinster, she could 
not consent to have the few hours of freedom allowed her, abridged 
by these in-door occupations, and by means of playful coaxing, 
and child-like wilfulness, usually contrived to spend most of her 
time when away from her tutor, in the open air, with only Bruno 
for her companion. Aunt Pen, (an elder sister of the deceased 
Lady Ellerton, who since the death of the latter had resided con- 
stantly at the Hall,) did not understand the character of her pro- 
tegee. and groaned in secret over her deficiency in those domestic 
accomplishments which in her day had constituted the sum total 
of female education. The truth was—Ida Clifford, though a child, 
was a deeply feeling and imaginative one, with a heart full of 
warm emotions and glowing fancies, which were often unintelligi- 
ble even to herself. She longed to find some one who could think 
and feel with her—who could explain to her the sensations by 
which she was often bewildered and oppressed, and to whom, 
without fear of ridicule or censure, she could pour out her heart, 
as she had been wont to do to the mother who was now no more. 
Such a friend was found by her, where she had least expected it. 

The estate adjoining that of Sir John Ellerton, was called the 
Grange. and belonged to an ancient though somewhat decayed 
family of the name of Paulet. Its present possessor, the Honorable 
Walter Paulet, had recently returned on the death of his father, 
from a residence of some years in Italy, and was now, with ‘his 
widowed mother, living in comparative seclusion at the Grange. 
He was a man of thirty-five or six—of retired and studious habits, 
grave and reserved in manner, and to casual observers, plain in 
appearance, though in his pale, high forehead, the benevolent ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the calm light of his deep set, grey 


eyes, there was a spiritual beauty which was felt by all, though 
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few were capable of appreciating it fully. In early youth, he had 
been ardently attached to the beautiful Gertrude Ellerton, but bis 
constitutional shyness prevented him from declaring his passion 
while her heart was still free, and as he stood near her at the altar, 
and heard the solemn words which made her another’s, and calmly 
tendered his congratulations to the happy pair, that fair girl neve 
once suspected the existence of a passion which was even then 
drinking up the life blood of his heart. Many months had come 
and gone, before his intense though concealed sorrow grew calm 

then he visited other lands, became by degrees interested in new 
scenes. and absorbed in his books and studies, learned to look with 
tranquillity on the event which had blasted his hopes and clouded 
his brilliant prospects. But though he less deplored his early dis- 
appointment, the love of his youth was never forgotten, and when 
on his first visit at the Hall, where he was alw iys received on 
terms of familiar friendship, he saw the little Ida, his agitation for 
a moment was almost uncontrollable. She had her mother’s hazel 
eyes and auburn hair—the same timid, supplicating glance, the 
same expression of purity and truth, that his lost Gertrude had 
always worn, and for that mother’s sake, he inwardly resolved to 
watch over her orphan child, with a brother's tenderness and a 
father’s care. He soon discovered in her character those marked 
qualities which are powerful for good or evil according to the direc- 
tion given to them. while she turned intuitively to her new friend 
for sympathy with the thoughts and emotions hitherto repressed, 
and carefully concealed from her worldly uncle, her pedantic tutor, 
and her simple-hearted governess. What anew world was opened 
to the young enthusiast, in the affection and companionship of 
such a man as Walter Paulet! Every occupation approved by 
him, became pleasant to her—-and she gave up without a murmur 


hér most cherished wishes or purposes, li a sh ide of disapproval 


clouded his open brow. It was a beautiful sight. the warm and 
I 

ender friendship subsisting between the child and the man, as if 

tender f Ishiy bsist betw tl! hild lt 

the pent up and h urde d afte cihions of e ich were poure d out upon 


the other, with a power and depth proporti med to the fewness of 


the channels through which they flowed. 
W hen Ida Clifford was twe lve ye irs ¢ d, she rece ived a visit 
from Lady Denham, the sister of her father, a fashionable woman 


whose greatest ambition was to outshine her neighbors in the ele- 
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gance of her establishment and the splendor of her entertainments 
She brought with her a ward of her husband—-a boy of sixteen, 
and the heir in reversion of an earldom and an estate of fifteen 
thousand a year. Reginald Tremaine was frank, generous, and 
impulsive, full of buoyant hopes and expectations, with spirits un 
tamed by care or sorrow, and a heart as yet wholly ignorant of its 
own capabilities of suffering or enjoyment. Ida Clifford shrank 
from her brilliant but heartless relative with a sentiment of fear 
amounting almost to dislike, and when to Aunt Pen’s enquiries, 
she heard Lady Denham answer that she bad no thought of taking 
the child to London until she was old enough to be presentable in 
society, her happiness was unbounded. In the reaction of her 
feelings, she forgot her dread of Reginald Tremaine, and ran 
eagerly to announce to him the joyful news, exclaiming—“ Is it 
not very kind of my aunt, to leave me here so many years longer, 
with good Aunt Pen, and Dr. Fenton, and dear, dear Walter ?” 
The handsome features of the boy wore an expression almost of 
contempt, as he replied—‘‘ Why, you little simpleton, do you think 
Lady Denham wants the trouble of a child like you in her estab- 
lishment? Bye and bye, indeed, if you should be presentable, she 
may invite you for a London season, but there is little chance of 
that, among these antediluvians.” Ida was chilled, abashed, and 
grieved, she hardly knew why, but her heart was laid open to 
Walter Paulet, and his judicious sympathy and counsel healed the 
wound, inflicted by her thoughtless visitor. 

On the evening previous to Lady Denham’s departure, a youth- 
ful company were assembled at the Hall, and in the course of the 
evening’s amusement, a game of forfeits was played, during which 
Reginald Tremaine was adjudged to select a wife from the levy of 
budding beauties around him. Several, from timidity, or a spirit of 
incipient coquetry, refused the honor, and seeing his embarrassment, 
jda kindly said—“I will be your wife, Reginald.” “You? Oh, 

o,” was his hasty reply —“ you are not handsome enough. My wife 
must be beautiful, or I should never love her.” They were thought- 
less words—spoken without premeditation, and forgotten the mo 
ment after they were uttered, but they sank deeply into a sensitive 
heart, and rankled there for years, with unexhausted venom. 

“I am such a fright that no one but you will love me,” was her 


exclamation to Walter Paulet as she threw herseif into his arms 
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in a passion of tears, a few days afterward. Astonished and dis- 
tressed, he sought to comfort her, by the assurance that in his eyes 
she was more than beautiful, but for a time, all attempts at conso 
lation were vain, and he was forced to suffer her emotion to spend 
itself, before she could listen to his arguments and expostulations 
From that hour he sought with unwearied assiduity, to fill her 
mind with high thoughts and noble purposes, and to teach her the 
difficult lesson of self-sacrifice, not by eloquent declamation, but by 
seeking for her opportunities of denying herself for the comfort and 


happiness of others. 


Years passed away in the quiet pursuits and enjoyments of 
Cumnor Hall, and Ida Clifford’s seventeenth birthday had at length 
arrived. How changed was the face revealed to her by her mirror 


then. from that presented to our readers on her first arrival at the 


Hall! The glow of health and happiness was now upon her dim- 
pled cheek—her slight, but exquisitely rounded form was full of 
pliant grace—her head, of a contour purely antique, finely set on 
her neck and shoulders, white as Parian marble, and in gazing on 
those dee p dark eyes, the beholder thought not of their color. he 
‘only felt their sentiment, whether of mirth or t nderness, flashing 
forth indignation, or spiritualized as it were into the very essence 
of light Her character had still at times the shade of sadness 
natural to it in childhood, and at such seasons, there was a calm 
angelic aspect in her countenance, and a deep pathos in her tones 
that thrilled and melted the heart into delighted sympathy 


Anon. her voice was heard in the garden or the park, carolling 


some old song, or ringing out with the joyous, silver laugh of a 
Euphrosyne, while her bright face, radiant with smiles and arch 
meanings, beamed upon you with a most infectious mirthfulness 
Sweet Ida Clifford! As she surveyed herself that morning, in the 
new and becoming dress sent by Lady Denham from London, for 
the occasion, “ Would he think me now so ver) ugly ” was the 
question that rose almost to her lips, but it was instantly checked 
by the indignant enquiry—* Why should I care what he thinks of 
me?” and with an « xpression of countenance decided y h uughty, 
she turned away from the glass, and hastily equipped herself for a 
morning walk with Walter Paulet. A large company of the neigh 
boring gentry were invited to dine at the Hall, and Walter was to 


‘ 


be among the guests, but Ida’s young heart was very full of plans 
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and wishes, for she had the day before received the long expected 
invitation from her aunt in London, and was impatient for the 
sympathy she was sure to receive from her tried and devoted friend. 
So she walked quickly toward the Grange, and as she expected, 
met its master on his way to the Hall. To his look of affection 
and admiration, she sportively replied— 

“I thought you would like me in this dress, and wished you to 
see it first, because I knew it would give you pleasure. But tell 
me candidly, dear Walter, am I still so very plain as I was formerly 
called, or does vanity speak truly when she whispers that I am 
now a tolerable sort of personage ?” 

“You must think very highly of Reginald Tremaine’s opinions, 
Ida,” said her companion gravely, “to have remembered them 
so long.” 

“Oh, it was not that, I assure you, but only that he gave utter- 
ance to a thought which had long been burning in my own heart, 
and when it was forced openly upon me, it gave me unspeakable 
pain. It was all childish folly, however, and has long ceased to 
affect me in any way. But you have not answered my question.” 

“I told you then, Ida, what I| tell you now, and might have said 
at any time for the last six years, that to me you are most beau- 
tiful —not only, nor mainly, for the form and features which all 
must admire, but because I have read your inner nature, and 
found there the germs of all that is truly lovely and excellent in 
the character of your sex. But do not expect me to flatter you, 
there will be enough té do that, and from me you shall always 
hear the simple, unvarying truth.” 

“Not on my birthday, if you have any thing to say otherwise 
than agreeable, and especially when | am so soon to leave you for 
London, dear, delightful London ! 

“To leave us for London?” and Walter Paulet’s face became 
very pale—“ and since when, was this resolution taken ?” 

“My aunt’s letter came yesterday, and you know it was long 
since settled that I should accept her invitation whenever it was 
given. Do you not rejoice in my happiness—for it is happiness to 
me, to think of visiting the city, about which I have heard and 
dreamed so much—of seeing all the wonderful things there” 

“ Reginald Tremaine perhaps, among the rest ?” 

“I think nothing at all of him, and you know it very well, 
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Walter Paulet, but even if I did, why should you be jealous of 


him ? 


I shall never give to any other your place in my heart, and 
you surely ought to be thankful to any one who should take your 
troublesome pupil off your hands.” As she said this, Ida looked 
up with a mischievous smile in the face of her companion, and saw 
him struggling to overcome an agitation such as she had never 
before witnessed. “ You are unhappy,” she said, tenderly laying 
her soft hand upon his arm—“ what have I done to give you pain? 
Have my foolish words distressed you—say, dear Walter, why are 
you so sad ?” 

“Tam not grieved, not unhappy, dearest child—but there are 
sad memories in every heart, and your words, innocent as they 
are, have awakened some within me which I had vainly hoped 
were laid forever at rest. But we will speak of it no more ; I have 
neither the right nor the wish to cloud your young brow with the 
remembrance of sorrow.” 

“You are cruel to speak thus, Walter, when you know I would 
rather share your sorrows than the joys of all the world beside. 
For are you not more to me than all the world beside? Since I 
was a little helpless, friendless child, you have been to me father, 
brother, teacher, friend, all in one, and now, when Iam old enough 
to understand my obligations, you refuse to let me partake your 
griefs.” 

“Ida,” said Walter Paulet, in a voice which he vainly strove to 
render calm—*“ 1 know not what influence it is which urges me to 
lay bare my heart before you, in a confessién which my lips have 
never before uttered to mortal ear, But the spell is upon me, and 
I cannot resist its influence, though the tale I have to tell is one 
of sorrow and disappointment. 

“When I was yet a boy, 1 knew a being, young, bright and 
lovely as yourself, who looked upon me with the confiding affection 
of a sister, while I fondly believed my love for her to be of the same 
fraternal character. Circumstances which I need not relate, tore 
the veil from my eyes, and I learned that she was dearer to me 
than life, end light, almost at the same moment in which I found 
that her heart was irrevocably given to another. For worlds I 
would not have made her unhappy by the knowledge of my ill- 
fated attachment, so I resolutely shut up the poisoned arrow in my 
own heart, and smiled as gaily as before, while it was doing its 
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work of death. I went with her whom I loved to the altar, saw 
her given to my happy rival with a countenance calm as that of 
the dead, went through with the customary forms of congratula- 
tion, and left the church with a heart and brain throbbing almost 
to suffocation. For many weeks afterward, I never saw the blessed 
light of day, but from that bed of sickness I rose at length a wiser, 
if a sadder man, for I had learned in the school of affliction, the 
lesson of self-conquest, a lesson never acquired in any other way.” 

“Did you never meet the lady again ?” asked Ida, whose earnest 
eyes had been fixed on the face of the speaker during this recital 

“Never. I left England soon after her matriage, and returned 
only at long intervals, and for a short season, until after her death. 
But I have had the happiness of knowing her child,” he said, 
fondly taking the hand which rested on his arm, “and have long 
since, transferred to her the affection that was once another’s.” 

“ And is it then my mother, my own dear mother, of whom you 
have been speaking? Did you indeed love her so well? It is for 
her sake then, that you have so borne with, and loved me. Oh, 
my friend. how can an affection so generous. so enduring, so self- 
sacrificing, ever be rewarded? ‘Teach me how I can repay you, 
and I will gladly consecrate my life to the service.” 

“ Beware, Ida, how you utter such words You know not, you 
cannot know how strongly they tempt and agitate me.” 

“ And why should I not utterthem? Surely I am bound to you 
by every tie of gratitude and affection, and if as a child or a younger 
sister, | could devote myself to you, to promote in every possible 
way your happiness, nothing on earth could make me more blest.” 

There was a long pause, during which Walter Paulet covered 
his face with his hands, while the working of the muscles betrayed 
uncontrollable emotion, then suddenly rising, he turned to his com- 
panion, and said with an energy of which she had not believed 
him capable 

“Tda, if | have indeed cherished a second attachment, blindly, 
unconsciously, madly, if I have suffered it to blend with every 
emotion of my soul, every hour of my life, every fibre of my being, 
until thought itself is but an image of the beloved one, believe me 
it has been a devotion that knew no hope, and looked for no return. 


But your words, dearest, have wakened a wild hope within me 
say, have I understood you, do you understand me? My child, 
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my sister, you cannot be, but there is a dearer, closer tie—as my 
wife, my sweet, my wedded wife, you might indeed make me the 
proudest, the happiest of men,—but Iam dreaming, raving—for 
give me, Ida, I will dream no more.” 

While he was speaking, the face of the young girl was at first 
deadly pale, then covered with the deep crimson of excitement, for 
his declaration was wholly unexpected by her, but at his last words, 
she forgot every thing, save that Walter, her best and dearest 
friend, was in sorrow before her, and hiding her tearful eyes on his 
shoulder, she assured him in a whisper scarcely audible, that she 
loved him better than any one in the world, that she had often 
thought so, and now she was sure of it—that she would be to him 
any thing he wished if he would only be happy, and smile on her 
once more.” 

it was a moment of overpowering happiness to Walter Paulet, 
and his heart thrilled with a strange delight which almost took 
away the power of utterance, but true to the impulses of his noble 
nature, he subdued his own agitation, to calm that of his com 
panion, while he exclaimed 

“Ida, my own beloved child, from my inmost soul I thank you 
for the blessedness of this moment— it well repays me for a life of 
sorrow But | cannot, must not permit you thus to sacrifice your 
self, You are so young, so ignorant of the world, that you are 
incapable of appreciating the sacrifice you make, in giving your 
youth, your beauty, and your heart to one like myself. You do 
not yet know the full value of the priceless gift you tender me. 
Shall I take advantage of such unequalled generosity ?” 

And must I then, offer myself to you and be rejected ?” said 
Ida, smiling through her tears. “If you can love me, foolish and 
wayward as I am, take my heart and keep it, for it is a wild thing, 
and will be far safest in your possession.” 

We will not attempt to describe the joy, the thanks, the protes 
tations of gratitude and tenderness with which Walter Paulet 
accepted the bright hopes thus proffered to him, or the blissful 
anticipations in which for the first time he permitted himself to 
indulge. He would not, however, suffer his companion to bind 
herself to him by a promise, or consent that their tacit engagement 
should be made known to her friends at the Hall. “ Wait, my 


Ida,” he said, “until you return from London, and if then you are 
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still unchanged, if then this young heart is still mine, I will proudly 
declare my happiness in the face of the world. But ull that ume, 
it is enough for me that I have the blessed remembrance of this 
moment to live upon, and should you hereafter find that you have 
been deceived in your feelings towards me, that you have mistaken 
gratitude for love, do not for a moment hesitate to tell me so, and 
it will be easier to rectify the error, if none but ourselves know the 
hope you have given me. On this condition only, do | accept the 
promise of this dea: hand, though of all earth’s treasures, it is the 
one most fondly coveted by me.” 

Ida thought the condition absurd and almost cruel, but Walter 
was firm, and as they parted at the great entrance of the Hall, he 
said to her playfully—“ Remember, love, we are to meet in public 
on-our former footing—simply as friends, though I fear it will be 
difficult for me to hide my happiness under the mask of friendship 
only.” 

In the solitude of her own apartment, Ida reviewed tha events 
of the morning, so little anticipated by her, and felt dissatisfied 
with herself, for the calmness with which she contemplated her 
new position. “I am sure I ought to be happy,” she said, “ and I 
will be happy, for Walter is the very best man living, and he loves 
me far, far better than I deserve—but how different is all this from 
my heart’s dream of love! How different from the wild tumulta 
ous joy I expected to feel in loving, and being beloved! But all 
hearts are not formed to experience these deep emotions, and my 
affection for Walter has so grown with my growth, that I can 
hardly be aware of its full strength.” 

With this reflection, she checked the half sigh that had risen u 
her lip, and if at times during the brief period which elapsed before 
her departure for London, a feeling of doubt or misgiving crossed 
her breast, it was instantly banished as treason alike to friendship 
and to love 


To be Continued 











THE BRAVE HEART AND ITS PURPOSE 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH 


Tue lofty Purpose of an earnest Heart 
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Now it can spurn the gold and dare the iron, 
And against all which Terror has made dreaded, 
Set fearless front, calm-bosomed and high-headed, 
And o’er the thick temptations, that environ 
The steep-up mountain pathway of its Zion, 
Walk victor-strong with calm uplooking steadied, 
And every foot-fall firm as the embedded 
Rocks it may trample, yet serene as Dian 
That angel Purpose, holy and more holy 


Shall be a guardian and a guide f yrever, 





And her 1 splendor, soaring grand and slowly 
Like a white cloud the thunders crumbled never, 
Shall! bear the Heart of her unshrinking Lover 


Fire-charioted to Heaven, their boon who wisely suffer 


A DAY IN EGYPT. 
BY PF. SECCHI DE ASALI 


Tae war of Syria ended in 1841; and the treaty concluded 
between the Ottoman Porte and Mehemet Ali, seemed likely to 
bring about a peace. I trod the soil of Egypt; and my ardent 
wishes, existing for many years, were now gratified. That coun 
try, for ages so great and celebrated, has now only a palsied arm, 
and can do nothing but weep over its own misfortunes. In vain 
I sought for any vestiges of the once great and magnificent city of 
Alexandria. With the exception of a few monuments and palaces, 
there is not a single trace to be found of the school of Alexandria, 
or the baths of Cleopatra, or the royal splendor of Alexander. All 
has perished, all sleeps in the silence of ruin; and every thing that 
remained of antiquity, has been destroyed by Vandal Mahommed 
ism. The very nature of the soil has changed its appearance 
The banks of the Nile present the beautiful grottos and delightful 
recesses of the times of Sesostris ; but are not inhabited as then by 
a cheerful, hospitable, and industrious population, nor are they 


visited by vessels of different nations moving up and down the 


stream. ‘The shore is occupied by some thousands of laborers, who 
work without rest, under the blows of soldiers. A few Kaneoe 
light boats moved by oars and sails—serve for carriages. The 
barks of the Delta—generally larger than those of the Adriatic 
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for passengers, ply from Rosetta to Cairo, with a crew of from three 
to thirty men. When the wind is contrary, and one is going up 
the Nile, the boatmen land, and with a rope round their necks, 
drag the Aange slowly against the stream, often without rest or 
even food from morning till towards evening, when they stop to 
take some beans and doura bread; they then resume their cord 
for the whole night; and thus they continue their labors for a 
fortnight. I was astonished at the vigor and hardihood of the 
Arab race ; and at the same time at their patience and kindness 
of disposition. It is necessary to imagine all the power of habit, 
and re ligious belief, to understand how so energetic a people can 
submit to be driven like beasts by a weak and corrupt aristocracy, 


and so willingly end 


ure misery : for nothing can equal the wretch- 
edness of the Fellahs. The poorest inhabitants of the cabins in 
the Alp behold magnificent cities in view of their vil uwwes. but 
here the elevated ground opens upon a wide waste, that seems 
never designed as a refuge for men. On approaching the huts of 


the Fellahs, what a spectacle of misery and wretchedness presents 


itself to the traveller! ‘The blind, idiots and leprous men, women 
or children, all lying on the ground or upon a little old straw which 
serves them tor a bed 

Nothing is to be heard but “Bakshees, Bakshees!” The cry 
for money is perpetual, and every where greets the traveller on his 


arrival, and at his departure. “ Where are,” I inquired to myself, 


‘the nun us cities of antiquity? Ah, ancient Egypt! Mother 
of the world! as thy children call thee. in their beautiful and 


pompous language, thou who hast given all things to mankind: 


laws. arts iences, religion, industry, why hast thou kept nothing 
for thysel! The miscalled Pompey’s Pillar is the only monv- 
ment which has resisted the assaults of time and disaster. Maho 
med-Ali | built arsenals, opened canals, and built granaries, but 
has done nothing to meliorate the condition of the miserable people 

The Frank’s Quarter is the best part of Alexandria. The Frank 
Square offers a most beautiful appearance, being quite surrounded 
with palaces built in handsome modern style, where the foreign 
Consuls reside, like petty sovereigns, in the expensive and commo- 
dious manner of Europe. Not far off is the monastery recently 
built, inhabited by monks of all ranks and colors, some waiting to 


be sent in the interior of Asia. others to remain here, or go back to 
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Europe. Here the Reverend Fathers enjoy the luxury of doing 
nothing—* il dolce far niente.” Not being bound to “divine self- 
tortures,” not subject to strict observances, they indulge in what is 
strongly prohibited by their canons and vows. The jesuits too do 
not fail to hold their place among the rest. 

While I was one day on a visit to the convent, I met, among 
the monks, a friend of my childhood, a jesuit in dress, but not in 
heart. Father Penna had left Italy, four years before ; and not 
being able to assert that black is white, or white black, had been 
sent to Egypt as a punishment. 

“I left Italy,” said he, “in 183-, at the express command of the 
General in Rome, and went to Persia, without being allowed time 
to see, or to write to my father, or my mother { jesuil has neither 
country nor family. Not being skilled enough in the political 
intrigues, or the mysterious impostures which my order practice in 
Europe, | was sent into the heart of Asia, to excite the people 
against the American missionaries. But it was not my desire to 
go from the altar to battle, nor to change the cross for the sword, 
or the gospel for falsehood ; and because | regarded those pious 
men with so much respect and veneration for their noble under- 
taking, I attempted nothing against them, though at the hazard 
of bringing down upon me the anger and vengeance of our com- 
pany. How many times did those protestant missionaries put 
forth their exertions, and, when the fruits began to appear, all was 
overthrown, and their evangelical labors defeated by the emissaries 
of our order.” 

“Rome, my friend,” added the speaker, “or to speak more cor- 
rectly, ultra-catholicism is a great machine, of which the jesuits 
constitute the master key. If they fall, if they are expelled by 
those people who have suffered so much from them, you will see 
the temporal power of the Pope crumbling into ruins The jesuits 
have a more advanced post than the priests, in the church as well 
in affairs of state; jesuitism is the militia of despots and popes, 
and, when papal Rome thinks herself in danger, she calls her ene- 
mies her friends.” 

“ Here, in this convent, we govern in partibus. We have ob- 


tained the supremacy of this establishment, which was founded by 
the Franciscan friars. Every thing must be subject to our society, 
yet men believe them to be passive ; whole nations are subject to 
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their absolute will, and the governments serve them by defending 
them or attacking others.” 

As | passed along with Father Penna, I entered a hall, where I 
found another jesuit, who he told me, was a Superior of the order 
of the Society of Jesus. ‘To draw his portrait, one must paint a 
man with the countenance of a hypocrite, ambitious, restless, and 
of base appearance—reading and examining letters or newspapers 
from different countries. T'wo young jesuits were waiting upon 
him, like trembling slaves before their master. The grand Father 
placed a map near him, measured several distances upon it; then, 
examining several maps, seemed to refer to some names of places, 
&c. &c., in a voluminous geography. After this he turned to a 
globe—he placed the points of his compass upon it, and said to 
himself in a low voice, as he marked several different countries 
“This was ours; this would have been, bué—-; this is ours, and 
that will be /” 

Interrupted by my approach, he turned and made me a_jesuiti- 
cal bow ; that is, with his eyes turned towards the floor, but so as 
to observe me, with an expression of disdain upon his lips. He then 
extended to me his hand in the jesuit fashion—and to speak truth, 
it seemed to me that I was in the grasp of a hungry tiger, or in the 
arms of the editor of the Freeman’s Journal. 

“Signor”, said he, “It might have seemed impossible that our 
powerful society could have laid its foundations in such distant 
countries ! 

“Certainly,” I replied, “as Montesquieu says: ‘If the jesuits 
had come before, Luther and Calvin would have been masters of 
the world 

“ Look, sir,” said he. “ from this chamber here in Egypt, I govern 
not only Paris, but China; not only China, but even heretical 
America, and all the world; and yet nobody knows how it is done 

This jesuit was a Provincial of the order, a Pole by origin, but 
not in heart. I met him again in 1842, in the island of Malta 


; 


where, after having excited a ferment, and drawn together many 
followers, he formed a secret plan for introducing his order even at 
the price of blood. The English governor, in order to prevent a 
revolution in the city, the sacrifice of victims, and many consequent 
evils, sent him away by night in a steamer, which landed the 


famous apostle on the coast of Sicily. 
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The good Father Penna was despatched back again to Persia ; 
but during several months, which I spent in different parts of Asia, 
I never again met with him, or obtained any information concern- 


ing him. 


5 rye 
DEATH. 
BY MRS. S&S M. CLAREE 
‘Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O, death ' 
I’ve seen a child, in infant beauty rare 
Fall like some blighted bud of early spring— 
Or like some bright inhabitant of air 


Wounded by archers while upon the wing 


I could not weep—I gave the darling joy, 





i droop'd, a moment, at 
All pure and holy, free from earth’s alloy 
To plume its pinions for a fairer morn 


I’ve seen an aged man by death laid low 
His bent form straighten’d for its narrow 
His white locks resting on his wrinkled br 


The weary spirit needed rest—'twas wel 


I uld not weep, for, oh! methought it gain 
To die when life no longer good could yield 
We weep not when the fully ripen’d grain 
At harvest-eve, is gather'd from the field 


Tis well for man, when, like an aged tree 

With leafless branches by the storms al! riven 
He can, at last, from toil and anguish free, 

Find sweet repose and happiness in heaven 


I’ve seen the youthful mother pass away, 

While joy like sunlight glanc'd within her breast ; 
Her lustrous eye grow dim, and bloom decay, 

As fade the hues of glory from the west 


Then have I freely shed the warm heart tears, 
Not for the happy spirit pass'd above, 

But for the helpless one whose tender years 
Would never know a mother’s holy love. 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. L 
BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM 
THE SLIGHT COLD. 


My niece Ada, a beautiful, but fragile girl, came to the city to 
spend the winter with me a few years ago. 

Ada is very delicate and very imprudent,” wrote my sister.— 

Unless you are watchful over her, she will expose herself and 
endanger her health ‘ 

Mother is so afraid,” was Ada’s reply to my first remonstrance 
against exposing herself to a humid atmosphere in a thin dress. 

I’m not so delicate as she thinks.” 

Your mother knows best, Ada,” said 1. “ Your constitution is 
delicate, and will not bear the shocks that others can sustain. Of 
all things, you should avoid cold.” 

While my niece was replying to this, I, for the first time, noticed 
a slight huskiness in her voice. We were sitting near a window. 
and her neck was bare. I closed the window instantly. 

Oh, dear! aunt. You will suffocate me. I can hardly breathe 
now 

“In that case,” | remarked, “the oppression arises less from a 
close atmosphere than from the fact of your having taken cold.” 

Cold !” she replied, in a light voice. “How afraid you all are 
of colds! [ve got no cold; and, if I had, it’s no killing matter. 
Every body is subject to colds. I hope I may never have a worse 
dise ise 

A slight cough and clearing of the throat following this remark, 
and I observed her lay her hand upon her breast as if she felt a 
sense of uneasiness. It was about the closing in of twilight. and 
Ada had come down from her chamber, dressed for a party to 
which we were invited for that evening. My objection to the 
thinness with which she was dressed, as I have intimated, was the 
occasion of the words that passed between us. ‘The weather was 
warm : but there had been several rainy days, and the air was, in 
consequence, loaded with vapor. 





By the time we were ready to start, I observed that Ada cleared 


her throat more frequently, and that the slight cough, before ob- 
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served, continued. I felt uneasy, and the more so, because I could 
not make the smallest impression on the girl’s mind. 

“ You've taken cold, dear,” said I, as we were entering the house 
where the evening’s entertainment was to be enjoyed——“ and you 
must be very careful.” 

“It’s very slight, aunt; its nothing. Don’t give yourself any 
uneasiness. I'll dance it all away before an hour,” she replied, 
laughing. “ You're just like mother; alarmed when the shadow 
of a cloud falls on me. But, it’s all trouble for nothing. A little 
cold don’t hurt other people and won’t hurt me.” 

A light-hearted, happy girl, Ada entered into the enjoyment of 
the evening with a buoyancy and delight that was pleasant to look 
upon. In almost every set that was danced, she was on the floor, 
and her hand was constantly engaged. 

About eleven o'clock, I found her sitting near an open window, 
fanning herself, and panting for breath. Her eyes were unusually 
bright, and her cheeks flushed, As I sat down by her side, the 
cough that had troubled me early in the evening, sounded out 
more distinct, and had a husky, wheezing tone. I threw my hand- 
kerchief around her neck instantly. But she drew it away, and 
said— 

“Tm hot as I can be now, aunt; and want to be cooled instead 
of warmed. I don’t feel a breath of air.” 

I took hold of her hand, and found the skin dry, and warm be- 
yond a healthy temperature. I touched her cheek; it was also 
dry and hot. 

“You have fever, Ada !” said I, feeling instant alarm. 

“T should’nt wonder,” was her answer, “for I feel as if I were 
before a grate 

“ Had’nt we better go home ?” 

“Oh, no, no! [’m not sick. Only a little overheated. It will 
pass off in a few minutes.” And she fanned herself rapidly. 

Leaving her, I sought out my husband, and told him of Ada’s 
condition and my fears. He was conversing with our family phy- 
sician at the time, who said, instantly 

“She must go directly home; and to guard against danger, I 
will call in soon after your arrival.” 


It required almost a command to get Ada away. By the time 
we arrived at home, she was really sick; and needed medical 
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attendance when the physician came. Her cough had grown 
deeper and hoarser ; her cheeks were more flushed ; and her fever 
had increased. She complained, also, of pain and oppression in 
her chest. 

On the next day she was so seriously indisposed that I became 
alarmed, and wrote to her mother, who repaired to the city with- 
out a moment’s delay. She found Ada dangerously ill. It was 
weeks before the crisis was fully passed, and then her feeble body 
came back to health so slowly that weeks more elapsed ere she 
was able to bear the fatigue of a journey home. 

I parted with her under a sad presentiment that I would never 
see her again. And so it proved. She drooped for a few months, 
like a sickly flower, and then fell to the earth, leaving the hearts 
of her parents almost crushed by the pain of bereavement. 

Thus terminated a slight cold which the victim regarded too 
lightly. Hundreds pass, yearly, from the earth—hundreds of our 
most beautiful, accomplished and lovely maidens—from causes 
slight as that which robbed us of Ada. They will not hear the 
voice of warning. They are unconscious of danger. The fatal 
arrow speeds from the string, and buries itself in their hearts, ere 
the shadow of evil is seen approaching. In hope that some may 
take the alarm, I present this little history of an event that robbed 
us of one most tenderly beloved, and left a wound that was years 
in healing. 


CAPPARIS SPINOSA—COMMON CAPER-BUSH. 


SEE FI WER PLATE 


Gen. Cuar.—Capparis. Calyx four leaved, coriaceous. Petals 
four, stamens long, berry corticose, one celled, pedicelled. 

Spec. Cuar.—ASpinosa. Peduncles one flowered, solitary.— 
Stipules spirey. Leaves annual, capsules oval 

This plant is a native of the south of France, Italy and the 
Levant. It grows there luxuriantly in the open air, and even in 
Paris thrives when trained against a wall, though in England and 
America it can scarcely be made to flower except in a hot house, 
and even there with all possible care. 





A SUMMER THOUGHT. 


CY MRS. MARY B&B. MEIGS 


! 
Ow hill-side green, in copse, and dewy glade 
Tripped o’er by elfin feet—ye are up springing, 
Oh! myriad flowers—laughing in iight and shade 
down the dells, or, where blue streams are singing, 
Ye dot the mossy banks—'mid woodpaths wild 
As vestals meek ye dwell, no mortal eye 
Drinking your beauty, but the quiet sky, 
And the lone stars o’erwatching. Sad and mild 
The pansy lifts its head from off the sod 
In the low church yard—looking unto God 
With its meek eyes, like pale and sorrowing Faith 
And so unto mine ear, by fancy given 
Each blossom an articulate language hath 
Telling of fairer flowers, that bloom for aye in heaven. 


" ' 
The queenly rose, she bendeth inher pride, 
Alone unto the summer wind’s caress 
Swaying the tender buds, which by her side 
Close folded, hide their future loveliness 
Each in its soft and modest emerald dress 
With a red lip half parted—yet for me, 
The little violet which my fingers press 
Hath a more touching spell of sanctity 
A something undefined, a purity 
Methinks, which other flowers may never boast 
And when I ask my heart wherein doth lie 
This hidden spell, it whispers me, the lost, 
The lovely and the loved, by memory yet 
Are linked unto the dew-gemmed violet 


ul 
I knew a gentle girl, whose soft blue eye 
Matched the young floweret in its azure hue 
I may not paint her sweet simplicity 
Or speak the value of a heart so true 
Too pure for earth, she passed serene away, 
In her life’s summer, fading day by day 
As fade the flowers. Friends came with offerings meet, 
But all she asked, was still a fresh bouquet 
Of early violets, such as told of sweet 





Green paths in woods, and places far away, 
Where she had roamed in childhood, and to me 
For the sweet sake of one I loved so well, 


Most dear must the young violet ever be, 
Breathing of her last look, and mute farewell. 
New- York, June, 1849 
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BY JULIET KH. L. CAMPBELL. 


Far, far from the home of thy young days 
Thy lot calis thee! 


From the looks of love that girdled round 


Thy infancy! 


Acicia Atuerton was as lovely and happy a bride, as ever 
the sun shone upon ; spirited as maidens are apt to be, ere they 
submit to the taming influences of matrimony. Affectionate, and 
tender withal, and combining in her character all the elements 
necessary to render herself beloved, and her husband happy : but, 
alas! she was young, inexperienced, and untamed, and, to crown 
all, under the baneful influences of the honeymoon, which, as 
every body knows, makes lunatics of most people. 

Frank Atherton was passionately fond of his witching bride, and 
as he stood by her side receiving the affectionate and tearful adieu 
of her friends, his heart swelled with tender, though manly emo- 
tions. “ What a monster I am,” thought he, “to tear this sweet 
creature from those who have reared her with such devoted love. 
If ever | cause her a moment's sorrow, may I wear horns and a 
tail like my fiendish prompter. 

“ Sweet Alicia,” he said, as the carriage rolled away, “ how much 
you have sacrificed for me! Can lever supply the place of all you 
bave lost - 

“Thy people shall be my people,” said the tearful girl, as she 
was pressed to her lover-husband’s heart. 

How blest would Alicia have been, by the perfect love which 
environed her, but for her mournful memories of home. Never 
before, in any absence, had her mind reverted so constantly and 
sadly to those she left behind her. Heretofore, her speedy return, 
and joyous reception, were always in anticipation ; but now she 
felt that the venerated spot was no longer her home, that hereafter 
she should be 









A etranger at her father’s gate. 


“'The place thereof should know her no more,” and the inmates 
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mourned her as lost to them These thoughts oppressed her heart 
with a strange awe, and she ejaculated, “ How much is marriage 
like death !” 

“ Because they are both an introduction to a new life, Alicia.” 

However, these impressions wore away, and her spirit regained 
its natural buoyancy. 

“Ob, Frank! what beautiful roses are growing among those 
cliffs,” cried Alicia, on one of their evening rambles. 

“Shall I gather them for you, dearest ?” 

“ Oh, no, it is dangerous—don’t !” 

But Frank had already scaled the rocks, and the wild roses 
quivered in his grasp 

“How fragrant !” said Alicia, when he had descended, and she 
reached forth her hands eagerly. 

“No, no, pretty one, I cannot afford to give them; you must 
pay a price for every one. ‘T’his,” and he held aloft the largest 
bunch, “shall be yours, when you tell me the sacred secret, you 
were never to divulge ; not even to your husband.” 

“Give me the roses, Frank : I told you all my own secrets long 
ago, and I cannot betray those of my friends,” and making a slight 
spring, she grasped the flowers. 

Frank hastily drew them away, and the crushed petals fell in a 
shower, while a large thorn lacerated Alicia’s hand. 

Irritated with the pain, as well as the destruction of the roses, 
of which she was so fond, Alicia exclaimed, “ You unmannerly 
fellow !’ Her face was flushed and angry, and her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears, when she added, “ You shall kiss the injured hand.” 

This, Frank would have done of his own accord, as every body 
knows, had she waited, but the tone of angry command in which 
“shall” was uttered, alarmed his benedictine dignity. 

“You must!” persisted the bride, in a way that showed her 
heart was set upon it. 

“ No, no, my love, I can do no such thing.” 

Alicia, shocked by this unfeeling obduracy, exclaimed, “1 shall 
never kiss you again, unless you do !” 

“How can you be so foolish ” said the husband, throwing his 
arm around her, and imprinting a kiss on her cheek. He “ paused 
for a reply.” 

Alicia averted her face, and adhered to her resolution, and they 
returned homeward in silence. 
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Frank Atherton felt thoroughly uncomfortable, and once or twice 
it occurred to him, he might have complied with her childish re- 
quest at first, “but « will never do to yield now,” thought he.— 
“Poor thing, her mother taught her that ;—I suppose they kiss 
and cure at home. What a fool I was, to refase her, and she alone 
here too, with no one to love and humor her whims; but her hus 
band.” Under the influence of these feelings, when they entered 
the house, he clasped her in his arms, told her the old tale of how 
he loved her, and imprinted a thousand kisses upon her cheek, 
neck, and brow. Alicia, true to her resolve, made no response to 
these caresses, but significantly placed upon his lips the slighted 
hand. 

“ Alicia,” said he seriously, as he removed it, “ it is very wrong 
for you to attempt to overcome your husband’s resolution.” 

“ You are trying to overcome mine.” 

“ You should never have made yours,” he replied, “ and having 
made it, you ought to break it.” 

“ Begin at the beginning, you should never have made yours, 
ete.,” persisted she. 

“Come, come, my little wife, you are struggling for the ascen- 
dancy ; beware, how you entertain the desire of governing your 
husband, so kiss me, and make friends,—it is your duty to do so.” 

Alicia’s face was still averted, and likely to remain so, when 
Frank seized his hat and rushed from the house, muttering, “what 
an obstinate temper the girl has! I'll never give up, I’m deter- 
mined |” 

“ My duty,” thought she, “oh dear! I suppose it is ;” the awful 
sentence, “love, honor, and obey,” rose up before her mind, and she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Dear reader, “ both.were young, and one was” a spoiled child ! 
What a pity it is, that the happiest periods of our lives are clouded 
by imaginary sorrow. Childhood—youth—how redolent of bless- 
ings are these seasons, but they are embalmed in their floods of 
tears. Not until they have passed away, forever, and the cold iron 
of reality is rankling in our hearts, do we know how blest we have 
been. Oh, bring them back! those vanished years, with their 
slighted pleasures, that we may live them o’er again. We call in 
vain! We have cast our flowers upon the tide, and they are 
swept from our grasp forever. Dry your eyes, Alicia, and be happy 
while you may! 
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Mr. Atherton returned to the parlor, after the evaporation of his 
hasty passion, and found Alicia reclining on the sofa, in a pensive 
attitude that touched his heart. He bent over and gazed earn- 
estly into her eyes. It is very hard to retreat, after once having 
taken a certain stand, and particularly so for the petted Alicia who 
had never been required to yield a point in her life. But she had 
resolved, so placing her little hand on his shoulder, after a moment's 
hesitation, she impressed a kiss upon his cheek. It was very light 
and cold, Frank thought, but it was enough that she had yielded. 
She has since learned to do so more gracefully. 

This edifying scene, was the first of the series of collisions, mis- 
understandings, and heartaches which prevailed during the honey- 
moon. "These were not the result of any want of affection, or any 
decided fault on either side. They arose from the conflicting 
tastes, views, and habits which distinguish a newly married pair, 
(for people always admire, and marry their opposites) and an igno- 
rance of each others’ characters and prejudices. 

One day, Alicia returned from a shopping expedition, and passing 
the parlor door. she observed a large painting, in a handsome frame, 
which had been placed over the mantlepiece during her absence 
She had been lamenting the want of pictures, to complete the ele- 
gance of her rooms, and gratified by her husband’s ready attention 
to her wishes, she drew up the blinds to inspect the acquisition. 

Alicia was a woman of cultivated taste, and she was somewhat 
shocked when the light glared upon the new ornament. It ap- 
peared to be a representation of the death of Washington. The 
body lay ghastly, and exposed, upon its couch, with the mourning 
family around ; the distorted countenance of a negro servant peered 
from the drapery, while above hovered the Goddess of Liberty, with 
averted face. The whole was executed with flaming colors, and 
in a rude, unformed style. Alicia turned away in disgust, and 
encountered the beaming, happy face of her husband. 

“ What do you think of it, love ?” he enquired with a delighted air. 

“The most wretched daub I ever saw,” she replied. 

“The painting is somewhat faulty,” he said, with a fallen coun- 
tenance, “ but the design is fine, is it not? Observe the drooping 
figure of Liberty, mourning the loss of her champion. It reminds 
me of that noble line— 


“* And Freedom shrieked, when Kosciusco fell,’” 


‘ 
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“The artist has made an odd jumble of his ideas,” responded 
Alicia, mischievously, “and I can’t decide whether the Goddess of 
Liberty weeps over the dead General, in the bed, or the living 
slave, who appears to be wiping his nose on the curtains.” 

* Alicia !” 

“ Do ring for John to take it down: I shall die of mortification 
if any one should see such a blot upon our walls.” 

“You are unreasonable,” said Frank. “I placed the picture 
there, intending it to remain, and I perceive no reason for chang- 
ing my determination.” 

“Then I would advise you, at a venture, to frame the first 
tavern sign you meet, as a companion-piece,” she suggested with 
mirthful raillery. 

Frank swallowed his rising wrath, and remonstrated: “It’s a 
very impressive picture.” 

“Nothing can be more so than a death scene, adorning the 
walls of a parlor,” said she, with an expression of irony. “I think 
if you place a death’s head amid the bijouterie of the centre-table, 
I shall be kept in salutary remembrance of my end.” 

“Alicia, you have neither sense or feeling '” exclaimed the 
incensed husband. 

She opened her eyes with wonder, for she had spoken in good 
humored derision of the picture, expecting him to be amused, not 
offended. 

“'Then I make a sorry wife for a gentleman so distinguished for 
taste and politeness,” retorted Alicia, as with a courtsey, she left 
the room. 

She flew to her chamber, and indulged in a paroxysm of tears. 
She was stung—mortified—miserable. “Is it possible he thinks 
so badly of me? and he is my husband, bound for life to me, whom 
he believes to be destitute alike of sense and feeling! Oh, is there 
no escape ?” Alicia at that moment would have given worlds to 
be free. All their little variances arose before her mind, and she 
felt that they were unsuited to each other. “Ihave not made 
him happy, and yet, how I have loved him !” was her exclamation, 
and her tears burst forth with redoubled bitterness, until, exhausted 
with weeping, she fell asleep 

When Alicia awoke, her head ached violently, but she deter- 
mined to dress, and go out. Her home and husband were almost 
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hateful to her, and she felt a desire to fly from both. Her toilette 
was just completed, when a friend was announced. 

*I have come,” said Mrs. Lester, whe lived several miles in the 
country, “at mama’s instigation, to spirit you away. We are to 
have a deal of gaiety at Woodlands, this week, owing to a brace 
of birth-days, and you must not refuse to aid in the celebrations. 
Will not Mr. Atherton resign you to our care for a week ?” 

* Gladly,” answered Alicia, “as gladly as I will come,” and she 
flew up stairs to make the necessary preparations. While her maid 
packed her trunk, she indited a brief note to her husband, informing 
him of her plans, and telling him he need not come for her, as Mrs. 
Lester would drive her to town when she desired to return. These 
frigid lines, so unlike the usual outpourings of Alicia’s affectionate 
heart, Frank Atherton still preserves, in memory of this desertion 

The young wife was far from happy, amid the gaiety of Wood- 
lands, for the unhandsome remark of her husband rankled, a 
poisoned dagger in her heart. She was both proud and sensitive, 
and she felt herself to be an insulted woman, as well as an injured 
wife. “‘ Neither sense or feeling ! how dared he say so, any 
lady ? how could he say so to her who had lavished the richest 
treasures of her heart on him?” She had been so absorbed in her 
lacerated feelings, that it now struck her for the first time, how 
singular was his admiration of the odious picture. Although not 
a connoisseur, he was not deficient in judgment in such matters ; 
and she remembered hearing him comment upon works of art with 
taste and discrimination. Alicia was satisfied there must have 
been some hidden feeling, which induced him to turn thus cruelly 
upon her, and that reflection awakened a jealousy of the motive that 
could overpower his regard for his wife. Absorbed in these musings, 
she did not observe the approach of George Lester, laden with mid- 
summer flowers, which he was distributing among the ladies. 

“Mrs. Atherton,” said he, mischievously, “will you wear this 
sombre flower? It is called the ‘ Mourning Bride.’ ” 

The blossom was already in her hand, and she colored at this 
hint of her having betrayed the troubled state of her mind. 

“ Fie, George! whataselection! I suppose you will offer grand- 
mama an orange-blossom,” said Mrs. Lester, as she disengaged a 
rose-bud and some heartsease from his bouquet and handed them to 
her guest. “Never mind, my love,” she added, in an undertone, 
“ you will feel happier when the bride has waned into the wife.” 
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Alicia was startled, to find that Mrs. Lester understood, and 
sympathized with her, and she raised her blue eyes tearfully to 
the speaker. 

“ Because,” said Mrs. Lester, in answer to her look of enquiry, 
“you will then understand all the puzzling ins and outs of your 
respective characters, and assimilate your tastes and habits.” 

“ But I thought the first year of married life was always the 
happiest,” with a smile at her naive confession. 

“ Tout au contraire,” exclaimed Mrs. Lester, “as I discovered to 
my sorrow! Last evening, when George attempted to accompeny 
you in one of those duets, which you sing so charmingly with Mr. 
Atherton, he was obliged to desist, owing to the want of harmony 
in your voices. A little practice would obviate all that, and your 
tones would soon harmonize. Matrimony is a duet, in which 
there is apt to be some discord, until the characters modulate them- 
selves to each other.” 

Alicia looked around with a smile, at this comparison, and 
encountered the eyes of her husband, who had that moment arrived, 
fixed steadily upon her. She returned his bow with politeness, 
and continued conversing with her hostess. Mr. Atherton ad- 
vanced, and was received with much cordiality by Mrs. Lester, 
and the young gentlemen, with whom he was a favorite, gathered 
round to welcome him. The conversation became general, at 
which Alicia rejoiced, for she dreaded a tete-a-tete meeting, after 
having parted in such displeasure. Frank, on the contrary, was 
eager to see his wife alone, for their short separation had awakened 
all his tenderness, but he found no opportunity for a softo-voce 
expression of his desire, and as he could not catch her eye, his free- 
masonry of significant glances was unavailing. Presently he was 
interested in a discussion between two gentlemen near, and when 
he looked around for Alicia, she was gone. 

“She is in the grounds with Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Lester, in 
answer to his enquiry, “ shall we not follow them ?” 

Atherton offered his arm to the lady, and they were not long in 
finding the fugitives, in a rural temple, half hidden by the shrub- 
bery. After a few moments, Mrs. Lester judiciously withdrew her 
daughter, and Alicia found herself alone with her husband, feeling 
as awkward as a mouse cornered by grimalkin. 

“My wife, will you not forgive mie ?” 
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In the bitterness of her resentment, she had thought she never 
could forgive him, but at the first word of tenderness and repent- 
ance, the barrier which pride had reared, gave way, and like many 
amore injured woman, she threw herself into his outstretched 
arms, and wept. 

“Frank,” said she, lifting her dewy face—“ ‘neither sense ot 
feeling?” Oh! why did you marry me?” 

“ Because I loved you, my own! but not half as well as I do 
now. I am irritable, hasty, impetuous, but cannot my wife bear 
with me ?” 

“ And I am irritating and——” 

“ You are all that a woman should be, Alicia, but I fear I have 
not half understood you. Neither have you entirely understood 
me, dearest, and it is meet that we should open our hearts more 
fully to each other. First, let me explain the cause of my unpar- 
donable rudeness to you. When I was a boy I had a dearly loved 
brother, who was two years younger than myself. He was a child 
of wonderful loveliness, and precocious genius, ‘ which were enough 
alone to love him for,’ but he had a more melancholy claim upon 
our sympathies and affection, being the prey of a hopeless disease. 
I remember looking upon my gentle playmate with affectionate 
reverence, and realizing, as | gazed, that ‘ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’—so angel like were his looks and ways. 


‘We grew together, side by side 
And filled our home with glee 


until he had attained his fourteenth year, when he died. This 
event had been for a long time expected by the sufferer, and those 
who loved him, and he had endeavored to leave behind him 
mementos for each of the family. ‘These consisted of drawings, 
and paintings in oil, in the execution of which he evinced extraor- 
dinary taste and skill. I was the youngest of the family, the 
nearest his own age, as well as the dearest to his heart, and the 
most important of these paintings was designed for me, and is 
the same you so unmercifully ridiculed. To its completion, he 
devoted the failing energies of life, and it has always been hallowed 
to my heart by these associations. Judge, if you can, of my feel- 
ings, when I heard you—you! my beloved Alicia! with whom I 
had hoped to share my admiration and regrets, speak of that sacred 
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memento in terms of levity, and disgust. Forgive me, if [ thought 
you heartless !” 

Alicia hid her face in her hands—*Oh, Frank, why did you 
not tell me this before ?” 

* Although it has often been on my mind, we were always too 
merry, or too happy, to turn to a reminiscence so sacred and so sad.” 

“ How shall I ever forgive myself for the pain I have caused you, 
or the injustice I have done your brother! The painting is cer- 
tainly an extraordinary production for a young and self-taught 
invalid.” 

“So experienced judges have pronounced. But one confession 
more, Alicia. I am not proof against your satire, and are you not 
sometimes malicious ?” 

“Oh, Frank! I hope lam not. I have a buoyant, happy heart, 
and a lively fancy, that lead me into a thousand extravagances, 
when I should be walking demurely by your side; and then, I 
have ap inconvenient perception of the ridiculous, but believe me, 
[ speak in mirth, not in malice.” 

“ But, are you not thoughtless sometimes ?” 

“Oh, yes! and young and foolish, with a dozen more such 
faults, as you and I could name, but ¢ime will correct them all, and 
I dare say you will pronounce me perfect some day.” 

Time did his work, in accordance with this careless prophecy, 


and the spirited and lively girl was moulded into a sensible and 
feeling woman, realizing the ideal of perfection in her husband’s 
heart. 


LLL 


MUSIC. 


Mosic, the tender child of rudest times 
The gentle native of all lands and climes; 
Who comes, where all is discord, strife and sin 
To prove some innate harmony within 
Our listening souls—and lull the heaving breast 
With the dim vision of an unknown rest.” 


BALTIMORE.—See Encraviwna. 


BY MRS. 6 M. CLARKE E. 


Tne readers of the Wreath are presented, this month, with an 
exquisite engraving of one of our largest and most flourishing cities. 

Baltimore is delightfully situated upon the Patapsco river, a few 
miles above its entrance into the broad Chesapeake. The waters 
of this river are navigable for ships of the largest burthen, which 
renders Baltimore a place of great commercial importance. It com- 
municates, by rail road, with the inexhaustible granaries of the 
west, and is considered the finest flour market in the world. 

Baltimore is regularly laid out, and its streets are well paved. It 
is principally built of brick, but is ornamented with many costly 
edifices of stone and marble, the architecture and magnificence of 
which, challenge the admiration of the stranger. This city, in 
some of *ts features, strikingly resembles Boston, while its lofty 
minarets and domes remind one of oriental elegance. Its most 
attractive features are its monuments, which were erected to the 
memories of Washington, and the heroes who fell in the battle of 
North Point. Washington’s monument is a splendid pile of 
masonry rising to the height of 163 feet. 

Baltimore, as the reader is aware, received its name from Lord 
Baltimore, who, as early as 1632, obtained from the King of Eng- 
land, a grant of land, lying about the waters of the Chesapeake, 
and extending north as far as the 40th degree of latitude. 

This section of country was first visited by the white man in 
1609, when the adventurous Captain John Smith navigated the 
waters of the Chesapeake in a small boat, and opened a lucrative 
fur trade with the natives. The Indians were then the proud 
monarchs of a country as wild and uncultivated as their own rude 
natures ; and, where lofty spires and domes now rise, and the clink 
of the artist’s hammer is heard, and all the din of a vast and pros- 
perous city ; the forests stood in primal grandeur, giving back the 
eternal roar of the ocean, and echoing, among its dim and lofty 
isles, the wild war song. But the Indian and his forests have alike 
yielded to the resistless tide of civilisation that has swept, and wil] 
continue to sweep over this continent, from the frozen region of the 
north to the Tierra Caliente of the south, while an enlightening 
science will soften the asperities of the one, and modify the inten- 
sity of the other, until every portion of our country becomes the 
abode of an intellectual people, and the poor Indian be numbered 


among the races that have been. 
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THE ANGEL OF CONSOLATION 
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In every situation of life, the Gospel approaches man with words 
of counsel, of warning, or of consolation. To the strong man, in 
the fulness of health, engaged in the eager pursuits of life, it comes 


in the monitory language, “remember that thou too must die.’ 
To the feeble sufferer, whose brilliant prospects are fast fading 
iway in the twilight of approaching dissolution, it whispers words 
of encouragement—*“ Fear not, for I am with thee: be not dis- 
mayed, for lam thy God.” It meets the ardent votary of pleasure 
the man of business—the scheming politician—the devoted 
student, by the wayside of their active pursuits, and warns them 
in kind but earnest tones, to “flee from the wrath to come.” But 
to the poor, the stricken, the careworn and weary—to him who 


has sinned and suffered to her, who in her desolate wanderings 


finds no resting place for a weary and broken heart, its tones are 
full of tendernes Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give yourest !” Are there not many, at this hour, 


who can feel the divine eloquence of this appeal? Are there not 


many among the strong, the proud, the self-relying, who have felt 
their pride, their trust in their own strength fast gliding away 


How many are there, who began life with high hopes and bright 


anticipations, who are now left to the solitude of remembrance 
How many have felt and seen their hopes meeting with disappoint 
ment—their anticipations returning to the heart that gave ther 
birth, and have found that thus far, at least, the joys they once 
knew sre dead—dead and gone! How many there are, who hav 


turned away from the busy throng, exulting in the strength o 
their own will, pursuing with eager tread the road to fortune and 
to power, and who have sou with restless step, something in 
which to forget that tl 


appointed ! 


se joined in that strife, and were dis- 
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It isa sad thing to see a woman, a weak, trusting, dependent 
being. bereft of the stay and solace of her life, no love to cling to, 
no arm to steady her trembling steps; but it is sadder still to see 
the strong man bowed down with disappointment and sorrow—to 
see all his stern energies and bold impulses, his active intellect and 
noble heart, overpowered by the misfortunes against which he 
truggles, but in vain. Earth hath no solace fora heart thus 
wounded and oppressed. He turns from the friend who would 
gently win him from his cares and seeks in the tide of active life. 
forgetfulness of the past, and hope for the future. He rushes into 
scenes of amusement and pleasure, but in the midst of gaye ty, “he 
says of laughter, X is mad, and of mirth, what doeth it? Day 
after day he labors hard to surmount his difficulties, and do some- 
thing worthy a better name ; but sooner or later he returns to his 
home, worn, weary, discouraged \ companion’s affectionate 
solicitude may do much to sooth his anxieties, but not even the 
endearments of domestic affection can give him permanent relief. 
Amid this tumult of contending emotions and passions, he hears the 
still small voice of the Gospel saying, “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and I will give you rest.”. In the hour of joy it had been 


unhe urd or Onheeded but In this time ol sorrow, in this moment 
of his greatest need, it falls upon his ear more sweetly than the 
music of an angel’s harp. He gladly responds to the heavenly call, 


and finds in the consolations of the G spel a solace and support 


which the world can neither give nor take away. 

I have known one full of hope—full of cheerful trust in his own 
purity, and confidence in his own wi dom—strong and gentle 
just and considerate, begin life with many well-founded hopes of 
success and happiness. In all the affairs of life, trusting to himself, 
not with the overweening ci nfidence that underrates the obstacles 
ia his way, but with the good sense to them as they were, and 
the iron will and hopeful heart to meet and overcome them. His 


was no common am ‘ition of | lace or rank Ihe rlitter of a soldier | 
name and the glare of popular fay had few charms for him. 
With a noble ambition, he sought stations that he might do good, 
His was not a hope to lead a faction, but to direct the minds of his 
countrymen to generous and patriotic ends. Early in his career, 


he gave his heart to one who responded with a pure affection. He 


loved, he lost her. Death closed that eye from whose look of love 
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his heart was wont to draw its sweetest solace. The inscrutable 
de ee ol Py »vidence nas icit him bere ived. disconsolate, heart 


; , 
stricken and « late It is mournful to see a.,noble nature thus 


grown old, before its time—the heart crushed and withered, while 
the powers of mind and body retain their pristine energy He stil 
bounded on in his eer, exulting in the strength and resources o 
hi wn natu lhe world was yet before him, and s e his 


affections were entombed in one hallowed memory, he determined 


to devote th t of fe to hisrace. He fixed his eye on certain 
great end und gh every 1iftic ilty pursued them with an iron 
Will la det a pu p No defeat could dishearten him. 
no succes 1 his i A few years of struggle, placed him 
first in the incils of the nation, and made those who were far his 
sel look up to him for counsel. Success attended every entet 
prize. ‘The hemes of policy he had brought forward were 
adopted one by one it after all was achieved, was he satisfied ? 
He looked round upon what he had acc« mp ished. but was he 
satisfied ? What lasting good had he done? ‘The very schemes 
of polic: which he had » fondly cherished, and for the adoption 


of which he had labored long and well, were made subservient to 
mere pa ty purposes Was the moral feeling of the country 
changed? Were her institutions purified? It is bitter to be foiled 


f 


in the accomplishment of a cherished project, but then there is still 


something to strive for But the disappointment of success leaves 
the man tone al ) heart si . All his prignt drea is his exuiling 
hopes mve ¢ led in an idlet ih yubble h surst nat 
s here left. to strive for now With a heart full of the tenderest 
affections, he had seen the grave clase over his youth! ilh pes and 


his early lov With a towering ambition, he had g appled with 
the highest earthly objects that engage the mind of man, and 
every where disappointment had followed his steps Li. xperience 
had shown him how utterly unworthy of a noble philanthropy 
were the ish interests ol his world, an with a heart, sad, 


weary, worn, with no place of refuge, no rest for an im nortal 


spirit, for the first time he looks away from himself A new and 


strange voice then greets his listening ear—“ Come unto me, ye 





that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” His 


attention Is rive tted by these heavenly accents—fe perceives nere, 





a new object of pursuit—new joys, new hopes, a new and nobler 


79 , . . on a . 
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career is opened bef re him This negle “ted Gospel he now sees 


to be adapted to meet all his moral necessities—it gives him a 
resting place, calms his fears. presents to him an aim worthy his 
highest affections and energies—proffers a hope never yet realize d 


and offers to crown him with “glory. honor, and immortality 


He seeks, he asks nothing more—he has found the peari of great 
price. The glory of God is now the ruling motive of his life, and 
the earnest enquiry of his soul is —“ Lord, what wilt thou have me 


todo! He meekly suffers, and patiently « odures, until his change 


’ 
eis 


come, and then his spirit is translated to the skies, where ang 
, 


touch their harps in living melody, and saints in sweet response 
breathe forth to the listening heavens their grateful song, while 
the breezes of Paradise waft the symphony abroad over the ev 
lasting hills, and the bending skies transmit it down to earth. 

There is another scene in which the angel of consolation comes 
yn bright celestial wing—-causing light to shine in darkness, and 
hope to spring up in the midst of despair. 

\ young and delicate female bids farewell to her home, her kin 
dred, her country, all the objects hitherto dearest to her on earth, 


and follows into a strange land the fortunes of a beloved husband 


There, amidst cares, anxieties, difficulties, and new and unhal- 


lowed associations, he grows cold and unkind, and by harsh treat 
ment ces the heart that has clung so confidingly to him. She 
turns, as in such circumstan $a woman alw ivs will. with tenf id 
fondness to an only child, rendered doubly dea suffering, and 
the remembrance of former happine A child is always an 
object of intense affection—an only child is more cherished sti 


Sut when that only child is all the mother has to love on eart 
when the father turns from its prattle with a harsh unfeeling wv 


when that child knows no other person to watch over its hel 


| the tender watchfulness—the ful 


lessness—no tongue can te 


engrossing anxiety of a mother’s love 


a fell disease. Day after day she watches its fading form. In| 


That child is stricken by 


eager anxiety she begs her husband to seek for help, but he with 
one cold and careless look, turns and resumes his own pursuits 
Would you know what that mother feels? Watch her in the 
solitude of her deserted home, as she waits with strained ear. and 


anxious heart the coming of the phy sician. See her. as she follows 


him to the door, and with agony unutterable asks, “ Doctor, is 
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there no hope \ Mu t ny h j die a W atk h het as she steals 


back again with careful step, lest she may disturb a fit 


ful slumber. 


Watch he is she hangs over that couch. in an agony too dee p 


for prayer! Watch her, as she sees the feeble sufferer, in its 
labored breathing. with hand out tretched for the help she cannot 
give Watch her, as she see its | ttle lip piue ind vering ts 
eye rolling in the wild ¢ s of impending suffocation. Watch 
| her, as it faintly gasps for breath—and dies! And tell me, if in 
the dreary catalogue of human woes, there iny agony like hers? 
Follow her to the gray mark that glazed ind tearless eye—see 
' her as she stands with a morose and heartless father. whose rest- 
| lessness can scarce give patient attention to the de icies of the 
burial. Watch her, as that brute thrusts her rudely aw when 
lorgetiul ol ll it her early fait e leans 1 1 him t t ne 


loved and lost to return no more. Now she can say, i 








If he 


flies to the uttermost corners of the earth, it there 





and b ng heart 2 w her still ¢ é ence of her own 
chamber every obiect there ts el juent ol g lel and eve s ind 
the expression of a broken heart See her as she starts from her 
couch, where she has s ught. in vain peace ful slumber Sad 
and wea y he looks at length to heaven f he Ip Heaven hears 
he ! ‘ and sends the needed aid sie sees the hand that has 
dealt the blow, now ready to relieve She meekly bows in patient 
trust, and yviul hope of a brighter d Ly when she will meet the 


1 deep sym- 


rat vitn the pious patriarch The Lord vave, and th Lord 
li : taken away. blessed be the name of the I d 

(ne sketch more ustrate the treen ind fulness of the 
(sy 1} ivi tion i l | Ave d if Ihe Cast that I he Ot le 
transgresso! If amid the wide variety of human ills, there is a 
de pet hade of wnrest than all beside. that is the dat st which 
haunts the path of the evil do Sorrow bereavement may 
drive sleep and quiet away he heart fu f grief, n 
restive under the estraint that would | e\ it ire » thre } 
t ul les side mut t unrest of him who has wo! ced ev ] ( 
which forever follows hin Ob e it, in the lurking and suspi 
cious eye—see it in that uneasy look, which suspects in the idlest 
passer by, a spy upon his path It clothes the friend in the garb 
ela pursuer, ind mak the caress of affection ippear a Judas kiss. 


meets him 
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in the stillness of his own home—in the hurry of business—in 
the sparkling circle of pleasure, it is with him. ‘The shadow of his 
cuilt follows him wherever he goes. and yet forgetting that it is his 
own, he attempts to fly from it. On and still on he speeds—per 
chance, for a moment, he may lose sight of the dreaded phantom, 
and seated on a grassy spot of olden memories and happier days 


he for the first time for many a weary day. may fancy that he has 


' 


found peace. And perhaps just as he would quaff the cup of 


fancied joy, the cursed phantom comes, more terrible from the 
remembrance of what he is. Again begins the weary flight. Still 
he hears nothing but the stern harsh voice The way of the 
transgressor is hard!’ He sees nothing but the dim and veiled 


shadows of a future retribution. He would put an end to his own 
existence, but he is afraid to die Anon in very truth, the avenger 
cometh—follow him now, as he flies like the hunted deer, and as 
deep-tongued retribution, slow paced, but sure, shoots with unut 
terable terror through his trembling heart. Follow him through a 
chase as terrible as that of the wild Yager of the German legend 


Close close up mn bh im comes Venge ince \ ith her eager cry Cut 


him down—why cumbereth he the ground? And is there no 
hope? Musthe perish? At this moment, Mercy is seen hovering 
over him with a look of unutterable compassion. She lets drop a 
roll. on which is inscribed Come unto me, all ye that labor 
His inmost soul responds, “1 come, Lord Jesus—Save or I perish 
and he falls bleed ng ind bre ithless at the foot of the cross The 


healing touch is given, and he lives and looks up into the face al 
his reconciled friend, saying—* Whom have I in heaven but thee 
and there is none on earth that I desire besides thee !” 

Is it not then cause of adoring gratitude. to creatures so frail, so 
full of sorrow, that our heavenly Father will become our stay and 
comforter when there is no other eye to pity, and no other arm 
outstretched tosave? Surely there are many to whom these pages 
will come who are weary and heavy laden—who have often yearned 
for a sure support—a nobler and higher good than this world can 
furnish—-who are wearied of the hollow pomp and pageantry of life 

who have sighed in bitterness of spirit as they turned from the 
grave in which some beloved one was sleeping—*“all below is 
vanity.” ‘To such, the angel of consolation whispers in strains of 


heavenly sweetness—“ Come unto Jesus, ye that labor and are 


heavy laden, and he will give you rest.” 
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IDA CLIFFORD, 


OR SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST 


BY MRS. 5. T. MARTYN 
HAPTER IL-—THE SEASON IN TOWR. 
We pa Love as a child 
Wh should sit, a giant on his 
The great disturbing spirit of the w Cro.y 


Lapy Denham had sent down her handsome travelling carriage, 
and a confidential attendant, for her niece, and a few days after 
the conversation we have recorded, Ida Clifford bade farewell to 
Cumnor Hall, for a home with comparative strangers, amid the 
untried scenes of the great metropolis. W ords of comfort, of coun 
sel and of tenderness were echoing in her heart, long after Walter 
Paulet, who accompanied her one stage on her journey, had given 
her the last look of love, and reluctantly turned his horse’s head 
towards the Grange. “Some natural tears she shed,” on leaving 
the home and friends of her childhood, put they were soon dried, 
for “when did youth ever look forward through the sunshine of 
hope, and find any thing but joy?” 

In imagination, Ida had often pictured to herself the residence 
of Lady Denham, and filled it with every thing rare and beautiful 
of which she could conceive, but the reality far surpassed even her 
expectations. She was startled, and oppressed by the luxurious 
, 


gorgeousness of every thing about her, and the ol 


sequious rever 
ence of the liveried attendants seemed almost to take from her the 
power of volition. Her aunt’s welcome was intended to be par- 
ticularly gracious, but the young girl felt only its polished coldness, 
and could with difficulty restrain her tears, as she contrasted the 
chilling politeness of her fashionable relative, with the genuine 
benevolence and kindness of her beloved mother. “I can never, 
never be happy here,” was her despairing exclamation when at 
length she found herself alone in her own splendid apartment, and 
looked about on its accommodations of ease and luxury—“ how 


gladly would I exchange all this, for the simplicity of my own dear 
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room at home, with the kind hearts that loved me there, to share 
it with me!” Ida’s pillow was wet with tears that night, but when 
she arose the next morning, she was surprised to find that half the 


r 
sadness had already taken flight, and then the morning was so 
bright and fair—her aunt’s greeting so kind, and her plans for dis 
posing of the day promised so much enjoyment, that she found it 
impossib'c to adhere to her resolution of being miserable, and began 


to feel that even in Grosvenor Square, on might be tolerably 


happy The truth was—Lady Denham, though worldly, was not 
quit hearth she was interested in her young and lovely niece, 


and anticipated with pleasure, the sensations that would be excited 
by her beauty and grace, set off as they were, by her charming 
simp! ty of manners In the blasé world of fashion, the freshness 


and naturalness of Ida’s character wou ] prove even more iltrac- 


her person, and Lady Denham was impa 


‘ 


tive than the charms of 


tient to introduce the fair debutante to the circle of exclusives in 
which she moved. Nor was she disappointed in her expectations, 
Ida Clifford was even more admired than she had dared to hope, 
and the house { the fashionable widow became the favorite morn- 
ing resort of all the noble and right honorable idlers who were 
privite ged with the entree. while her box at the opera formed the 
principal centre of attraction, dividing attention with Grisi and 
Lablache. But for the remembrances of Cumnor Hall, and her 


corre sp nde nce W ith W alu I Paulet, Lo W hom is she had evel done 


) 


she still opened her whole heart with childlike iIngenuousness, 


} 


receiving in reply, advice and instruction almost paternal, Ida 


might have been spoiled by this sudden transition from the quiet 


and obscurity of her country life, to the exciting pleasures of a 


season i London, and the flatte ing homage paid her by the le iders 


of the world of fashion As it was, she passed through the dan 


jeal almost unscathed, for if at times an emotion of grati- 


y . 
gwerous ort 


fied vanity, or the triumph of conscious success swelled in het 


i 


boson it was instantly chec ked by the th muught - What would 


Walter say, if he knew me guilty of this pitiful, this degrading 
weakness ! And thus the im we ol this faithful friend, was ever 
more a talisman to guard her from evil influences, by the pure and 
hallowed memories with which it was associated 

But had she never, since her introduction to the gay world, re- 


orette d her engagement to one, so greatly her senior, and w hose 


- 
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tastes and pursuits were so entirely at variance with those of her 





present associates? Never for a single moment, for though more 
than one coronet had been laid at her feet by its enamored possessor 
she was still “fancy free,” and her affection for the friend of het 
childhood was still the strongest sentiment of her heart. But will 
this state of things always last? ‘Time only could determine 

One evening Ida was at the new assembly rooms, under the ' 
chaperonage of an elderly dowager, when she saw a gentleman 
standing at a distance, whose appearance was so striking that in 
spite of herself, her attention was rivetted upon his. He was tall, 
rather slight, though firmly knit, with an air of high breeding rather 
than fashion—the turn of the head, mode of standing and dress 
constituting altogether a gentlemanly and even distinguished look 
ing personage. His back was toward her, but as he turned she 
saw a face dark in complexion with features rather irregular, but 
set off by brilliant, dark eyes, a broad and noble forehead, and a 
wouth, of which the prevailing expression was that of open, joyous 
confidence. Changed as he was, the young girl knew Reginald 
‘Tremaine on the instant, but as their glances met, she saw with a 
thrill of undefined pleasure, that the recognition was not mutual 
. He prob ibly exper ted to find me the same childish { ight.” was 
her first thought, and it gave to her countenance an expression 
almost of hauteur, as the gentleman was, at his own request, pre 
sented to her by Lady Compton. His look of wonder and even 
incredulity, as he heard her name, was not lost upon Ida, nor the 
evident interest with which he sought to claim an acquaintance 
which to her had been productive only of mortification She could 
not lose at once the painful remembrance of the past, or converse 
with Reginald Tremaine without a feeling of constraint which was 
so visible in her manner, that after an ineffectual attempt to over 
come it, he left her, remarking to a friend who enquired his opinion 
of Lady Denham’s niece—* If I were to judge from my own expe 
rience alone, without looking in her face, I should pronounce het 
the impersonation of insipidity, but I will be merciful, and suspend 
my verdict for the present.” 

“Do we meet as friends, or foes?” he said smilingly the next 
morning as on entering the drawing room of Lady Denham, he 


advanced to the side of Ida, who was seated at her embroidery 


frame, a little apart from the crowd. She looked up in bis face, 
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and saw there an expression of arch humor, of playful kindness 


perfectly irresistible, and in her usual frank manner replied 


} 


should you doubt it 7” 


As friends certainly, wh 


Only because last night you seemed unwilling to admit my 
s on the score of previous acqu iintance, and sto rd so decidedly 
on vour dignity with me 


[ was embarrassed,” she replied, blushing slightly, “at our 


idden and unexp cted meeting, it was so ! mg since we had met 
fore, and it recalled past scenes so distinctly, that I believe 1 was 
it! ud But we will forget the past, and commence our 
dship on a new score, if you are so inclined.” 
| ill be only too happy to accede on any terms to such a 
proposition,” was his polite rejoinder, and then dismissing the sub 
ect, | ed the way to other topics of conversation It was Im pos- 
sible for Ida. long to retain the slightest feeling of pique towards 
one highly gifted and fascinating as Reginald Tremaine. His 


vceful person—the polished yet frank simplicity of his address 


{ with the lofty tone and purity of his sentiments, and the 
charms of his conversation, sparkling and brilliant, yet full of 
earnest and deep thought, contrasting as it did with the vapid 
0 y to which she was daily subjected, all this was fitted to 
cay te the imagination and interest the heart of the sensitive 
and souled Ida. ‘There was nothing however in the nature 
of 1 intercourse, to awaken alarm on her part, jealous as she 
was of herself. in reference to the claims of Walter Paulet. ‘Treated 
vy Lady Denham with the affectionate familiarity of a younger 
D ‘ Re ald Tre naine was at hand on all occasions as her 
favored escort, and Ida often took refuge under his protection, from 
the unwelcome assiduities of her numerous admirers It was so 


delightful to have found, in the man she had dreaded to meet. just 
the friend she needed in her present situation—young enough to 
sympathise with all her ardent fancies and emotions, and yet, from 
is superior wisdom and knowledge of the world, capable of direct 

nd advising her in every emergency, while the unreserved 


and fraternal kindness of his manner towa! 


] herself placed their 
friendship on a footing of perfect unconstraint—how could she do 
otherwise than yield herself up without one feeling of appre hension,. 
to the enjoyment derived from his society? For the first time 


however. she hesitated to relate in her lett to Walter, all that 
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was passing in her present life, and the name of Reginald Tre- 
maine, she could not tell why, seldom found its way into pages 
which yet professed to be as heretofore, a transcript of her daily 
thoughts and actions. “He does not know Reginald,” was the 
plea urged by her heart for this omission—*“ and owing to my 
childish prejudices, is inclined to think lightly of him—I will not 
therefore introduce a subject which may perhaps give Walter pain.” 
And how was it with Reginald himself, thus brought into constant 
companionship with a being so young, lovely, and confiding as Ida 
Clifford ? Accustomed from boy hood, to move in the highest circles 
of wealth and fashion, flattered and courted by both mothers and 
daughters for his personal advantages and brilliant expectations, 
until he narrowly escaped becoming an insufferable coxcomb—he 
had early learned indifference to mere external beauty, and had 
placed his standard of female perfection so high that he despaired 
of finding any one who came fully up to it. After leaving Oxford 
with the highest honors of his college, he traveled on the continent 
for many months, visiting the principal courts of Europe, and pre 
paring himself by an extended survey of men and things, for the 
duties that awaited him, when on the demise of a relative now 
aged and infirm, he was to take his place in the Upper House as a 
peer of the realm. When on his return from a trip to Paris, he 
was first introduced to Ida Clifford, his astonishment at the trans 
formation wrought by time, was unbounded. He remembered her 
a little pale, shy, melancholy child, he found her a polished and 
beautiful woman, with charms of mind and manner superior even 
to those of her person. Still, though he acknowledged her loveli- 
ness, he had seen many women more beautiful, and it was not 
until he had learned in the freedom of daily intercourse, the truly 
feminine graces of her character, that he felt more than a passing 
interest in the protegéé of Lady Denham. Even then, there was 
not in his heart one thought of love, and in the reckless buoyancy 
of his spirits, he laughed at the blind god, and defied his power. 
One morning, the trio were seated in Lady Denham’s boudoir, 
to look over a volume of poems which had just come out, with 
strict orders that no visitor should be admitted to interrupt their 
enjoyment. A thundering knock at the door, was answered by 


the servant, who presently appeared, bringing in a splendid bou- 


quet, with “Lord Harborough’s compliments to Miss Clifford.” 
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Ida took the flowers with a feeling of vexation which was visible 
on her speaking countenance, and without giving them a look, 
placed them in a vase which stood near, and then resumed her 
empiovyment 

Poor Lord Hafborough !” said Lady Denham, laughing—*“ he 
has not, it seems, the slightest chance of success in his suit. What 
on earth can you find to object to in him, Ida—trich, handsome. 
ind loving you to distraction as he does?” 

‘ Nothing, dear aunt, only that I am perfectly indifferent to his 
attractions, whatever they may be ” 

And what of that. foolish girl —he is an excellent match, and 
you could marry him first, and trust to loving him afterward. By 
the way, if you have brought with you from Cumnor Hall, that in- 
convenient appendage, a heart, you will do well to get rid of it, or 

“1 


forget its existence as soon as possible, for it will be sadly in your 


way in London But | am inclined to think. from your rejection 


of so many excellent off 


rs, that you have disposed of the commo 


derty in Gloucestershire, is it not so ?” 
Impossible exclaimed Reginald, who had been silent until 
now—* there was no one at the Hall for Ida to love but Sir John. 


and his fox-hunting crew, excepting perhaps the respectable elderly 
person at the Grange, whose name I have now forgotten.” 

The burning blush that overspread the cheek, neck and brow of 
the young girl, at this random speech, seemed to her companions 
ultogether unsuited to the occasion, and looking keenly in her face 
Re rin ild added 

Nav. Ida. if you take it so serK usly, Lady Denham will be 
nfirmed in her suspicions, and I too shall begin to think that in 

wilds of Gloucestershire there must lurk an enchanter, whose 
potent spells have rendered you insensible to the attractions of 


Why did Ida blush so deeply, at the mention of Walter Paulet’s 


name? Alas—she had been looking into her own heart, and the 
revelation there made, shocked and alarmed her beyond expression 
She still revered. admired, and esteemed Walter beyond all earthly 
beings, but as a lover, her heart recoiled from him with aversion 
ind almost with horror. ‘The change in her feelings. or rather the 
liscovery of her true feelings in relation to him had been so gradual 


that she had no suspicion of the fact until it was suddenly for 
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upon her. His prophecy was indeed fulfilled—she had mistaken 
gratitude for love, and had found when too late, the wide distin 
tion between the assent of the judgment, and the warm affections 
of the heart. 

“ He shall never even suspect the change in me,” was her firm 
resolution, “ and I will atone by a life long devotion, for my invol 
untary error.” But not the less was she troubled and unquiet, and 
her manner to Reginald Tremaine became so variable and capri- 
cious, that he was first amazed, then astonished, and at last indig 
nant. All these phases of feeling, however, only deepened his 
interest in the fair girl whose character he was now intently study 
ing, until, ere he was aware, he had learned the lesson of love's 
young bright delicious dream, a lesson never afterwards forgotten. 
For the first time, he was conscious of loving well and w armly, but 
resolved that no look or word should betray his passion to its un 
conscious object, until he had read all he desired to know, his feel 
ings were successfully disguised under the mask of indifference. 
‘There were times however when this restraint, so foreign to his 
nature, became intolerably irksome, when the truth trembled on 
his lips, and would have been spoken, but for the selfish desire, too 
often found even among generous and high minded men, of be 
coming perfectly certain that his affection was returned, before 
making a declaration. This assurance it was not easy to obtain 
There was in Ida Clifford, along with the charming and ingenuous 
frankness that marked her character, so much of womanly dignity 
and delicacy that it was impossible to penetrate her sentiments 
where she chose to conceal them, and the consciousness of having 
swerved in heart from her allegiance to another, made her doubly 


watchful over herself, in her intercourse with Reginald Tremaine 
i 
ae 


Things were in this situation, when she received from a frien 
an invitation to attend a private sale of some fine pictures by the 
iid masters, and as she was passionately fond of painting, the 
ivitation was at once accepted, though Lady Denham was other 
wise engaged, Among the pictures exhibited for sale, was a head 
of St. Stephen by Guido, which at once arrested and fixed Ida’s 
attention. Something about it, she hardly knew what, reminded 
her strongly and painfully of Walter Paulet, and as she gazed on 


the face, imagination brought him so vividly before her, that all 


things else were for the moment forgotten. ‘here was a calm 
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beauty in the mournful features—a look of stern determination on 
the noble brow, and in the deep spiritual eyes, with their projecting 
eye brows, a holy, living light, “ as in mountain lakes at even.” so 
like the face which made the sunshine of her childhood, that it 
thri led and awed while it de lighted her. Tears filled het eyes, 
und her emotion must have become visible to the brilliant group 
who crowded the apartment, had not Reginald ‘Tremaine, who wa 
arefully watching her, adroitly contrived to direct her attention 


to a painting of the ¢ ‘umean Sybil, which he averred was an exact 


resemblance of herself. Others of the party joined in this opinion 
from which Lord Harborough who was present, warmly dissented 
and a discussion was thus excited which enabled Ida to regain he: 


composure, though she dared not trust herself with another glance 


at the picture which had so affected her. She was deeply grateful 


to Reginald for his thoughtful kindness, and this feeling imparted 
to her manner an unwonted and dangerous softness, which the 
young man found it almost impossible to resist. Never had she 
sce init i to im SO iove ly, never so dear, and as he h in led her to 
th carriag ind ¢ tught a last look from those starry eyes, till 
dewy with the heart’s emotion, he inwardly resolved that his 
intended probation should be very short. 

Phe next day, as Ida was riding in the Park with Lady Den- 
ham. Reginald. who was in the midst of a company of gay eques 
wians, reined up his horse at the door of the carriage, and said to 
her in a low voice 

You will find on your return home, Ida, that I have ventured 
to order the picture you so much admi ed yesterd Ly, to De sent to 
your room. May I hope that you will forgive the liberty I have 
taken, and honor me DY us a cept ince ! There was one there 
which I chose for myself—can you guess which it is, or must I 
tell you 

There was something in the look and tone with which these few 


words were utt red. that spoke volumes to the heart of the young 


} 


irl, who could with difficulty articulate a word in reply But 


2 


‘ 


J 


, 


assuredly there was no appearance ol disple sure in the downcast 


+} 


eye, the suffused cheek, or the heaving bosom which answered his 


enquiry, and if he were not fully satisfied, it was only because he 


longed to hear from het lips the sweet confession, half revealed in 


this mute language As for Ida, amidst the tumult of contending 
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emotions, which agitated her breast, as the carriage was whirled 
away, one thought, one feeling was for a few blissful moments 
uppermost. “He loves me—he loves me,” she repeated to herself, 
and the thrill of delight which accompanied this conviction taught 
her what she had hitherto resolutely concealed from her own heart, 
of how much importance Reginald Tremaine’s affection had become 
to her. It was but for a few brief moments, that this trance of 

ippiness lasted, and then came the recollection of her voluntary 
promise to another, and that other, the best, the kindest, and the 
truest friend she had ever known. Should she break that heart 
ulready so deeply lacerated, by the ingratitude—the faithlessness 
of one whom he had so loved and trusted? And this too, when 
his unselfish love had foreseen and warned her of this very temp- 
tation? Should she, who had been taught by him, so to admire 
all that was great and noble—to abhor falsehood and treachery, 
and to sacrifice self for the happiness of others, should she prepare 
this bitter draught for the confiding friend who trusted her so 
blindly? Thus during the remainder of the drive, and for long 
hours afterward, did she review the events of the last year, while 
stern self-examination to which her heart was subjected, only con- 
firmed the fact that for many, many weeks, Reginald had filled 
her thoughts, while Walter had been almost forgotten. Poor Ida' 
She had learned the capacity for loving, hitherto latent in that 
young heart, and felt the wide difference between the calm pulse 


of sisterly affection, and that calenture of the soul during which 


All thoughts, all passions, a elights 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame 
A but m 
And ’ 


It was a night of torturing anguish and remorse, but her resolu 
tion was taken, and the morning found her pale and sad, though 

mposed, for hers was the calmness of despair. 
She doubted not that Reginald would call in the course of the 
morning, and excusing herself under the plea of a bad headache, 
from going out with Lady Denham, gave orders that no one but 
Mr. Tremaine should be admitted. ‘Trembling in every limb with 
= 


uncontrollable agitation, she busied herself in arranging some 


flowers upon the table, when after a few moments of suspense a 
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quick, light step was heard upon the stairs, and she felt, rather 
than saw, that Reginald Tremaine was in the room. He came 
forward hastily, and took her hand. For an instant a bright glow 
everspread her face, then faded away, leaving it deadly pale, as she 
withdrew her hand from his clasp. “Ida,” he said in a tone so 
earnest, so tender, that it thrilled to her very heart—“have | 
offended you—or do you refuse to understand me, until in plain 


Sabai aC 


terms I say—‘ Ida, I love you?” Still she moved not, spoke not, 
and but for the nervous agitation of the hands which grasped the 
table for support, she might have seemed wholly insensible. 

* Will you not answer me, dearest Ida? You know, you must 
ong have known how fondly I love you, how wholly my happiness 
is in your power. Speak but one word, or give me but one look, 
to tell me I have not loved in vain, that I may hope, if indeed I 
can be so blest.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then she spoke hurriedly — 
“ No, no, Reginald, this can never be. I am engaged—my hand 
was promised to another before I knew you. I cannot prove false 
to my word, whatever the consequence to myself may be.” And 
she looked in the face of the young man, with an expression of 
suffering, that told the anguish of her heart. Reginald turned 
away from her as she spoke, and with knit brows and folded arms 
leaned against the window, with the air of a man who has been 
stunned by a sudden blow. He had been so hopeful, so secure of 





late from a thousand little things which are of importance to a 
lover, that her affections were his own, and now in the moment of 
his happiness, to be thus cruelly disappointed and as he thought 
deceived—how could he bear it? “Indeed, indeed, Reginald,” 
said Ida as she stood before him imploringly, and told bim the 
history of her engagement—“ I never dreamed till yesterday of the 
possibility of your loving me. I thought it was only friendship, 
that you, that I felt, and when first your words undeceived me, 
my heart for a moment was so full of joy, of selfish joy, that I for- 
got my duty, forgot all but that you loved me, and was false to 
you, false to Walter. Ob forgive me, for I too am very unhappy.” 

“Ido not understand you,” answered her companion almost 
harshly—* which of us is it that you love ?” 

“You, Reginald, only you,” burst from the lips of the agitated 
girl, but in an instant she added as she saw the sudden lighting 
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up of his countenance —“ but we are not the less separated—I can 
never, never be your wife.” 

“ Ida, my beloved,” said Reginald, with a voice and manner, oh 
how changed—*“ be calm I entreat you, and let your own heart 
decide for you in this thing. From my very soul I pity Walter 
Paulet, but if you do indeed love me, is not my claim greater than 
his? Love is a sacred thing, not lightly to be given, not lightly 
to be recalled. Could he, good and noble as you describe him, be 
satisfied with a divided heart? And dare you, my Ida, with the 
image of another in your heart, go with him to the altar? Oh 
think, I entreat you, before you doom me to a life of certain wretch- 
edness, what it is for which you reject my love. Speak, dearest, 
will you not be mine ?” 

“T cannot, I cannot, though my heart should break. Oh that 
I could be the only sufferer from my own weakness and folly- 
then indeed all would be clear before me.” 

“Do not accuse yourself, Ida—you have acted like yourself, 
generously, nobly. Oh, why have I seen and admired the purity, 
the delicacy, the nobleness of your character, only to be made 
wretched by loving you? Ida, you have owned that you love me, 
do not break my heart by refusing to be mine.” 

“ Reginald,” she said, almost sternly, “ you may torture me by 
words like these, but you cannot shake my resolution. Oh, help 
me,” she added, clasping her hands imploringly—“to resist the 
pleadings of my own heart, and I will forever bless you.” 

For a moment, Reginald looked fiercely upon the young girl, 
and was then about to leave the room in silence, but as he reached 
the door, he turned and saw her sitting with her head bowed down 
upon her clasped hands, in an attitude of hopeless sorrow. The 
sight touched his heart, and coming back to her side he said gently 
but sadly—* Ida, I would not judge you harshly, or part from you 
in anger. You are acting doubtless from a conviction of duty, and 
though the light of my life is quenched forever, I cannot say fare- 
well without begging you to forgive my harshness.” 

“ Are you going, and whither?” exclaimed Ida, alarmed at his 


words, “ what are you about to do ?” 

“I know not,” he replied-——“ all is yet chaos in my thoughts and 
heart. When my plans are fixed, you shall hear from me, unless 
—indeed—-Ida, must I go? Is there no hope for me here?” As 
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he spoke eagerly, earnestly, those bright eyes now dimmed by sor 
row, were fixed upon her face with a glance so full of entreaty 
that to shut it out, she closed her eyes, while she mournfully shook 
her head in answer to his question. He took her cold, passive hand 
in his, wrung it fervently and was gone. 


Two days afterward, the following note was sent to Ida, through 
the post office 


“DP. Sr. April 18, - 

“Tam about to embark for India, on the staff of General Mal- 
colm, who has an appointment there for three years. I go, because 
it is impossible for me to remain in England, where every thing 
would remind me of the happiness | have lost forever, though | 
know full well, that at each remove I shall but ‘drag a lengthen- 
ing chain.” Wherever I go, wherever I may be, I can never forget 
you, never cease to love you, dearest, best Ida. God bless you— 
farewell forever. Reotnatp T.” 

To be continued, 


IDLENESS. 
BY MISS CAROLINE MAY 


Ou! this delicious weather 
With all its melting beauty 

Its sky so calm, its breath of balm 
Makes me forget my duty 

No,—not forget it either- 
For every hour I number 

As loud it ticks, my conscience pricks 
And wakes it from its slumber 


Tis true enough my fingers 
Neglect not their employment ; 
But this is all ;—for in a thrall 
Of indolent enjoyment 
My passive mind still lingers 
And ail its pow’rs of thinking 
In reveries of softest ease 
Are one by one fast sinking 


I rouse myself a minute 
When conscience gives me warning 
And gravely say—“ Is this the way 
To spend life's dewy morning ? 
Life has but one morn in it, 
Oh! use its strength’ning gladness 
So that when gone, you need not mourn 
With unavailing sadness.’ 





THE PASTOR WITHOUT A CHURCH. 


BY REV. CLEMENT E. BABB. 


Waice travelling over the beautiful plains of the “Peninsular 
State,” I turned aside to visit the spot where once dwelt Tecumseh, 
the renowned Indian warrior of the north west. The tide of civili- 
sation had swept over his forest dominions. His hunting grounds 
are farms whose wheatfields wave like a golden ocean in the 
breeze of June. But enough is left to show that it must have been 
a land worth fighting for. We miss indeed the mighty mountains, 
which stand sentinel over eastern scenery— we miss the deep vallies 
through which silver rivers wind ; but instead of these bold con- 
trasts, we have gentle undulations, which give an endless variety 
with an exhaustless fertility. The traveller is never startled, but 
constantly charmed as he rides along. He does not fix his eye on 
a point, and cry out “how grand that peak! how glorious the leap 
of that waterfall!” then struggle on among gloomy rocks with 
nothing to see. Every instant beauty throngs around him—it 
goes along on both sides of him, smiling an ever changeful, ever 
charming smile all day. He forgets that he is journeying ; he 
fancies that some vision is passing through his mind, clad in the 
gayest drapery of dreams. 

Near the spot where Tecumseh fell, (by whose hand is not 
decided yet, though canvassed all through the great campaign of 
40,) there is now a thriving village. A scene in its early history, 
and not the exploits of the warrior chief tempts my pen to-day. It 
was told me by one of the oldest inhabitants, while the landscape 
lay in the repose of a summer evening beneath my gaze. I repeat 
his own words as nearly as I can remember them. 

In 182-1 left New Hampshire with a company of my neighbors 
to emigrate to Michigan. We made our journey in the months of 
August and September. In early autumn, when the first shadows 
of coming winter fell on the forests, and the gaudy green began to 
change to the sereness of age, we encamped on the banks of the 
River Raisen, forty miles above the old French Settlement which 
is now the city of Monroe. We were delighted with the spot.— 
The banks were high and rolling. The gnarled burr oaks were 
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scattered over the plain so sparsely that they would average scarcely 
ten to an acre. Their roots ran straight down into the soil, and 
between them spread a carpet of brilliant flowers. 

It seemed to us a long cultivated land, from which the inhabit- 
ants and houses had suddenly been swept away. We could not 
realize that we were in a primeval wilderness, which the plough 
and axe had never visited. Those oak groves were no denser 
than the orchards of our native State. We could drive through 
them all day without felling a single tree, and yet were shaded as 
if in an artificial avenue. You who see it now can have no con- 
ception of the country as it was then. Where yonder mills are 
clattering, there was a rapid as beautiful as any that dashes down 
a New England hillside. Its music soothed us, like a song of 
home. Never since our pilgrimage began had our sleep been so 
sweet and our dreams so light. In the morning, the company held 
a meeting, and voted unanimously to locate here. We organized 
ourselves into a colony, obtained patents for the land, laid out our 
farms, and began to build our houses. Other emigrants settled 
around us, and before a year was over we were two hundred strong. 
We laid out this village by the falls, built a saw and grist mill and 
a school house. ‘T'wo stores and a large tavern were put up by 
individuals. Mechanics gathered in. and T— was soon a thriving 
village. Yankee enterprize changed the region, as if an enchanter’s 
wand had waved over it. But though our farms were productive, 
and our business prosperous, and our school well taught, we often 
felt that something yet was wanting. None of us were Christians ! 
I do not think a single church member could have been found in 
the whole of our large colony. But all of us bad been accustomed 
from childhood to attend preaching. We were brought up to 
regard it as one of the essentials of civilized society, and yet our 
interest was not great enough to induce us to take any decided 
steps towards supplying the want of it. We fell, too, into bad 
habits. Yonder lane that stretches through the trees straight 
down the river was our race ground. There we met once a week, 
and often on the Sabbath, to try the speed of our horses. On such 
occasions the whole community, men, women and children, would 
turn out; and when the race was over, the men would retire to 
the bar-room to drink and smoke and talk over the affairs of the 
village. 
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We had lived so about three years, when one Saturday afternoon 
a plain old man, mounted on an Indian pony, rode into our street. 
He alighted at the tavern, and at once a knot of idlers gathered 
about him to learn the news! He had answered many inquiries 
very kindly, when Squire R., the patriarch of our village, interposed 
with—“ Stop, stop, neighbors, you are too bad! jet the stranger 
wet his whistle before you pump him any more !” and turning to 
the old man he said—“come in! come! and take something to 
drink.” “No, I thank you,” said the traveller, “1 am a temper- 
ance man,” and seeing signs of wonder in the little circle, he pro- 
ceeded—* I am a minister of the Gospel. I heard down in Ohio 
of this colony, and thought I would come up and see if you don’t 
want somebody to preach to you. You have a fine country here, 
a beautiful village, and only want the Gospel to make you all 
complete.” 

At this frank announcement, some of the bystanders stepped 
back, as if a tory or an Indian stood among them ; but Squire R- 
said, “ All are glad to see you, and as we have a meeting of the 
citizens to-night, we will take the matter up, and see how they 
feel.” When evening came, the big table was pushed out into the 
middle of the bar-room, and the bottles and glasses set on it; for 
we never transacted business without them. Squire R— was 
called to the chair; I was chosen secretary. We took a drink all 
around, and then went to work. The stranger seemed a little 
embarrassed by this mode of proceeding: but, on being requested, 
told the meeting that his name was Brown, that he had lost his 
wife and only child some years before, and having no ties to bind 
him to the East, had come out into the new settlements to hunt 
up the pioneers, and tell them about God, that he was ready to 
labor with the people of ‘T— in word and doctrine if they wished 
it; if not, he would continue his journey after the Sabbath, for he 
had no desire to thrust even the Gospel of salvation on unwilling 
ears.” So speaking he retired, and left us to our deliberation. 
There was a long and earnest discussion. Many things were 
urged on both sides. The main arguments in favor of having 
preaching were that they had always had it where we came from, 
that our settlement was defective without it—as much behind the 


times as if we had no tavern—that it would be a public improve- 
ment, an evidence of advancement, and would increase the value 
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of our property. ‘The reasoning on the other side was, that it was 
a useless expense—that we were able to take care of ourselves 
without any préachers—that they did not make any thing either 
to eat or wear or work with—that they were always opposed to 
horse races, and this one seemed to be a cold water man, and 
might even go against drinking. ‘The older inhabitants were gen- 
erally in favor, and the younger against accepting the offer. The 
former at last prevailed, and the meeting voted to hire Mr. Brown 
to preach twice every Sunday fora year, and to pay him two 
hundred dollars in produce and labor. We had very little money 
among us at that time, and nearly all our business was transacted 
by an exchange of the articles which we made in our shops or 
raised on our farms. ‘This was called dicker, and every “ promise 
to pay” was understood to be in what the signer of the note pro- 
duced or manufactured, unless the words “money” or “cash” were 
expressly inserted. ‘This proposal being made known to Mr. Brown 
he accepted it, and thus became our preacher—a pastor without a 
church. He commenced his labors the following day in the bar- 
room, for there we had always met, and could'nt think of going to 
any other place. It would not have been official. He presented 
the Gospel in plainness and with power. It seemed like hearing 
our mother tongue in a strange land. Our eyes glistened with 
tears, but they were started by awakening memories of the past. 
It was not the Gospel itself, but the fact that we were hearing it ; 
that we were spending Sunday as we used to spend it, and as 
people away down East were spending it; that we were now even 
with them in this respect ; that, to quote Squire R’s. proud excla- 
mation, we were “complete all around now, and as civilized as 
any place in the country.” We were a strange community as you 


must know from what I have already said. Few preachers could 
| have labored among us at all, and I can hardly see how any one 
but Father Brown himself could have been popular. He seemed 


to be just what his peculiar position required, and without any 
pretension or parade to do just the right thing at the right time. 
Many of the younger men had consented to the proposal, expecting 
4 that the pastor would soon so drive across the habits and preju 
; dices of the community, that he would be compelled to leave : but, 
e no. He was consistent and faithful without giving offence He 
obtained a strong hold on the confidence and attachment of the 
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entire community. You could see none of those sudden revolu- 
tions which have upheaved the foundations of society under the 
spell of an impassioned or sanctified eloquence. For years the 
bar-room and the race-course continued to be visited. For years, 
the cracking of rifles could be heard in the surrounding woods on 
Sabbath morning and evening. ‘To the careless observer the man 
of God seemed to be laboring in vain, and spending his strength 
for nought. But a careful eye could note a silent steady change 
The headlong current towards vice and impiety was checked ; 
the public mind was poised as when two currents meet, and the 
motion of both is arrested. ‘This was all for months. Then slowly 
the waters of sin began to recede, and the waters of life to prevail. 
One after another deserted the race-course ; deserted the bar; 
began to respect the Bible; became anxious that his children 
should have religious instruction ; kept them from breaking the 
Sabbath ; was more and more attentive to the truth proclaimed 
by the preacher. There was less profanity in the streets; there 
was more decorum in the sanctuary. A Sunday-school was 
formed and flourished. A temperance society slowly struggled 
into life, and grew until a large number “took the pledge.” Yet 
there seemed to be no spiritual awakening ; no conviction of sin ; 
no conversion to Christ. Father Brown did not preach as a mere 
moralist, but as a Gospel minister. He dwelt much on man’s 
entire depravity and need of regeneration, and yet the effect seemed 
to be to make his hearers moral, without leading them to repent- 
ance and faith. A more impatient spirit would have become dis 
couraged under such circumstances: but not so Father Brown 
He lived by faith and not by sight. Like the venerable Egede in 
Greenland, he was willing to devote his life to laying the founda 
tion for another. ‘Ten years passed, and yet Father Brown was a 
pastor without a church! At length his work was done! An 
angel was sent down to invite him to the marriage-supper of the 
Lamb! He obeyed without a murmur. Sad was the village 
when it was whispered from house to house that Father Brown 
was dead! It seemed as if there was a corpse in every family, so 
deep and universal was the mourning. This solemn time was 
needed to make the seed sown germinate. The good man’s funeral 
was the beginning of a wide work of grace. Many plants of right- 
eousness sprang at once to the light! A church was organized, a 
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pastor called, and lo! the place was already a garden of the Lord ! 
Such were the effects of one man’s humble, self-denying, patient 
toil. ‘There are many in the splendid pulpits of populous cities 
who in heaven will stand below this pioneer! He has not graven 
his name on marble columns, but on the more enduring tablature 
of hearts. ‘The old tell of him with tearful eyes; the children are 
taught to revere his memory, and no spot is so sacred in the large 


grave-yard of that village as the plain granite slab beneath which 
sleeps that “pastor with a church.” 
Indianapolis, June, 1840 


TO MISS MARGARET H******* 
BY DAVID M. STONE 


Time's dashing steeds have galloped by 
With many a captive day 

Since last I saw thy flashing eye 
Before whose sparkling ray,— 

As night before the orient sky— 
Life's shadows flee away 


But I have not forgot thee—thou 
Wert ever unto me 

Most bright and beautiful—thy brow 
So stainless and so free 

From lurking care—thy neck of snow 
So round and womanly ! 


So fair a casket should enshrine 
A rich and priceless gem ; 

And none e’er left Golconda’s mine 
To grace a Diadem, 

So precious as that soul of thine— 
Fit pearl for such a hem! 


God's blessing on thee, Margaret ! 
All sunny be thine hours 
Until thy last of suns shall set 
And thou among the flowers 
Beneath the emerald coronet,* 
Shalt bloom in Eden's bowers ' 
Piiladelphia, Feb. 1849 


Rev. ir. 3 And there was a rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto an emeraid”’ — 
the green memorial of earth 











THE LOST CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. 8. T. MARTYN, 
SEE ENGRAVING 


Tere had been sadness and anxious forebodings in the dwell- 
ing of Thomas Wilson, for sickness prest heavily on the master of 
the little cottage, confining him for many weeks to a bed of suffer- 
ing, from which few indeed expected him again to arise. But now, 
the shadow of death had passed away, and the sick man, though 
weak as infancy, was able to respond to the tender enquiries of his 
gentle wife, and the endearing caresses of his darling Willie, the 
joy and sunbeam of that little cottage. 

“ Father,” said the happy boy, as he smoothed with his soft hand 
the hair that lay in tangled masses on the forehead of the invalid 
“the whortleberries are all ripe, and the beautiful blue-bells are in 
full bloom, but I have had no heart to gather them while you were 
so sick. But now, mother says I may go with little Johnnie Grey, 
and pick flowers and berries, and that perhaps you can enjoy them 
with us.” 

While he was yet speaking, a bright face peeped in at the open 
door, and a childish yoice exclaimed— 

“Come, Willie, | have got my new basket, and mother says if I 
get berries enough, she will make a nice pudding to-morrow. You 
shall have some, and Mr. Wilson too,” he added, sinking his voice 
to a whisper, as he caught sight of the pale face half buried in 
pillows. 

“God bless you, my children,” burst from the full heart of the 
father, when hand in hand the little playfellows departed, after 
giving and receiving a farewell kiss from Mrs. Wilson, to whom 
they were both almost equally dear. 

“It is strange,” she said, as she turned from the door in which 
she had stood to watch their receding footsteps, “but it always 
seems darker in the room when Willie is out of it. My work is so 
rauch lighter when I can hear his happy voice, or little Johnnie’s, 
singing like two blithesome birds as they are, dear, dear children ! 
It was but a short time since Mr. Wilson and his little family 
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had left a pleasant eastern village for a home in one of the western 
states. It was a new settlement in which they had located, and 
with the exception of Mrs. Grey, a widowed sister of Mrs. Wilson, 
their nearest neighbor lived at the distance of half a mile. In the 
course of a few months, Thomas Wilson and his wife had been 
called to lay in the silent grave, two beloved children, and now of 
their little flock, Willie, the eldest, was alone left. His inseparable 
friend and companion, Johnnie Grey, in the touching language of 
scripture, was the only son of his mother, and she a widow. 

Absorbed in household occupations, and the care of a sick hus- 
band, Mrs. Wilson scarcely heeded the flight of time, when she was 
surprised by the entrance of Mrs. Grey, who anxiously enquired if 
the children had not yet returned. Both mothers went to the door, 
and looked earnestly on every side, hoping to see their beloved 
ones coming, but in vain. 

“ They cannot surely have gone into the oak woods,” broke from 
the trembling lips of Mrs. Wilson. “I heard James Cartee tell 
Willie this morning that there was better picking there than any 
where else. I never thought of the woods when they went, for 
they have always been so good to play about house, whenever 
they were out. If they have strayed off there”—but the idea was 
too dreadful to be clothed in words, and both involuntarily turned 
to express their apprehensions to the husband and father, who 
unable even to look abroad, could only groan and shudder as the 
possibility was presented to his mind. It was now nearly sunset— 
the children had never stayed away so long before, and the distress 
of the parents as they thought of the trackless forest into which 
they might have wandered, was almost overpowering. How often 
they started, fancying those well known voices were borne to their 
ears upon the breeze, and ran to greet the dear wanderers, only to 
feel more keenly the chill of disappointment, as they saw nothing 
but the tall prairie grass, on which the shadows of evening were 
already beginning to fall, and heard nothing but the song of the 
whippoorwill, which spoke too plainly the near approach of night. 
At length they could bear the suspense no longer, and with a few 
hurried arrangements for the comfort of the sick man, the distracted 
mothers left the house, with the determination to find their chil- 
dren or perish in the pursuit. For hours they wandered in the 
increasing darkness, shouting at every step, but the echo of their 
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own voices was the only sound that greeted them in return. Some 
of their nearest neighbors were roused by them, and joined in the 
search, for in the new settlements the sound, “a child is lost,” 
sends a thrill of horror to every heart. For twenty-four hours the 
search was kept up, headed by those mothers, who seemed utterly 
insensible to hunger or fatigue, but at the end of that time, Mrs. 
Wilson, whose system had been worn down by long watching and 
fatigue, fell to the ground, and was borne home in a state of insen- 
sibility, and laid by the side of her husband hardly more alive than 
herself. Still Mrs. Grey, pale, haggard, with dishevelled hair and 
clothes, led the band of resolute friends who had promised her 
never to relinquish the pursuit until in life or death, the lost ones 
were found. 

Another day and night passed away, and now those engaged in 
the search, amounting to some hundreds, had formed a cordon 
round the woods, gradually drawing in towards the centre, so as 
to leave no spot unexplored. A fine dog of the St. Bernard breed, 
who had often played with the lost children, was brought from 
home by his master, and put upon the track, while to the directions 
given him, the intelligent animal answered by wagging his tail, 
anid pricking up his ears with a mute comprehension and obedience 
It was nearly night of the third day, and the search went on in 
silence and sadness, when suddenly a short, quick bark broke the 
stillness, repeated immediately again and again. Those nearest 
to the sound prest eagerly forward, and following the dog through 
a thicket of low bushes, they saw—O sight of ecstacy—the two 
little wanderers locked in each others arms, and lying in a dis- 
turbed, but sound slumber. “Call Mrs. Grey,” was whispered 
from mouth to mouth, for all felt that in taking the first sight of 
such a scene, they were robbing the mother of her holy privilege, 
and soon, very soon, she who for long hours had not shed one tea: 
was on her knees by the side of the unconscious sleepers, trem- 


bling, sobbing, uttering broken thanks to God, and then to those 
who had been his instruments of mercy to her. The children 
were still alive, but their sleep was the sleep of famine and ex 
haustion, and must soon have proved the slumber of death. Very 
gently the precious objects of so much solicitude were taken up by 
the sympathizing friends and conveyed to the house of Mrs. Wil 
son, where the glad news had already preceded them. Nourish 
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ment was carefully administered—their cold limbs were tenderly 
chafed, and towards morning they were sufficiently recovered to 
know and feel that they were saved from the dreadful death that 
had threatened them. The spot in which they were found, was 
more than five miles from the house of Mr. Wilson, and during 
the forty-eight hours that had elapsed, they had tasted nothing but 
the berries gathered by them on the first afternoon. 

“We were very tired at last,” said little Willie, “and hungry 
and frightened too, but I told Johnnie that God had plenty of 
angels who knew the way through the woods, and if we asked 
him, he would send one to take care of us. So we prayed, and 
then we were so sleepy, we lay down to sleep, and that is the last 
I knew till | waked up, and found myself here.” 

Surely Willie was right, and the God of Heaven does send his 
angels to take special care of those concerning whom Jesus has 
said—“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


SONNET. 
BY DR. A. COLE. 


Pate voyagers on Time's unresting sea— 
We, when a few more suns shall rise and set 
A few more skies shall lower, and tempests threat 
Shall near that solemn Land of Mystery, 
The shore and confines of Eternity, 
Where wrecking billows never cease to [ret 
Doubling the Cape of Hope; or haply yet 
Cape Fear, stormy and dark—then broken be 
On hidden deaths, and thrown a shattered wait 
On that dark Infinite of Misery— 
Unless by Angel-hands borne high and safe 
To Abram's bosom in Felicity :-— 


Those two sole Kingdoms of the world unseen, 
A great gulf fixed impassable between 


Ai Sea, of Lizard’s Point, Cornwall, 
March 15th, 1848 











FATHER MATHEW. 


BY J. M. HENRY. 
SBE ENGRAVING. 


Farner Marnew, the celebrated “ Apostle of Temperance,” is 
a Catholic priest of the Order of the Capuchens, and was educated 
at Maynooth College, where he was ordained in 1814. He was 
born at ‘Thomastown, county of ‘Tipperary, Ireland, in Oct. 1790 
and is now in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He is described by 
Mr. Madden as being about the middle statue, active, and well 
formed in body, with a comely and ingratiating presence, manly 
complexion, eyes large, bright, and sweet in expression, a slightly 
curved nose, and black hair. To great suavity of manners, he 
joins dignity of carriage, and a composed serenity of mind. ‘This 
distinguished philanthropist first attracted public attention in Cork, 
where his ministrations were eagerly sought by the most fashion- 
able and polished of the Catholic society, while his confessional 
was besieged with equal avidity by the poor and rich. In the 
opinion of Mr. Madden, no Catholic clergyman in Ireland exerted 
a wider influence than Mr. Mathew. Such was his position and 
influence when the friends of temperance solicited his aid and co- 
operation in 1838. Up to this time, temperance societies in Ireland, 
as in this country, had been formed on the principle of abstinence 
only from what was called “ardent spirits,” or distilled liquors.— 
But they did not materially diminish the amount of drunkenness. 
They proved, in fact, almost a total failure. Some few ardent 
friends of the cause came to the conclusion to change the pledge to 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks. But they met with 
strong opposition, and even ridicule from many of their fornier 
friends. In this dilemma they sent a deputation to wait on Father 
Mathew, asking his adoption and advocacy of their views. After 
due deliberation, he acceded to their request. A meeting was 
accordingly appointed on the 10th of April, 1838, when he enrolled 
his name to the total abstinence pledge, and was elected president 
of the new society. Great was the astonishment at Cork, on the 
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following day, to see Ais name placarded at the head of the des 
pised teetotalers. ‘Thirty members took the pledge at the hands 
of Father Mathew at the first. public meeting. At the second, 
three hundred and thirty were enrolled. From that time to the 
26th of June, no less than tw enty five thousand persons took the 
pledge at his hands, and before December, the number was swelled 
to the enormous sum of one hundred and fifty-six thousand. The 
excitement in Cork was intense. Multitudes from various parts 
of the adjacent country flocked thither, coming from forty to sixty 
miles to take the pledge. In December he accepted an invitation 
to Limerick to preach teetotalism and administer the pledge in 
that vicinity. From that time to the present, he has been inces- 
santly engaged in exciting and guiding throughout Ireland, this 
popular movement, which forms one of the most wonderful revo- 
lutions of the age 4 revolution which in three years reduced the 
consumption of whiskey in Ireland from twelve millions and a 
quarter of gallons, to six millions and a half—which in two years 
caused a decrease in the duties on spirits of half a million sterling. 
The statistics connected with the movement under Father Mathew 
are almost incredible In two years, from 1839 to 1841, the 
amount of crime had diminished two-thirds. The whiskey shops 
in Dublin alone, declined in 1841 by the number of two hundred 
and thirty-seven, and during the same year the increase in the 
savings bank was £32.000. ‘lhe licenses of public houses through- 
out the kingdom, decreased in a single year by £795,677, while at 
the same time there was an increase of revenue on tea and coffee 
of not less than £90,823. But the moral effects of this great 
movement are blessed beyond all our powers of estimation. ‘They 
may be partially seen in thousands and tens of thousands of fami 
lies rescued from misery and degradation, and made to rejoice in 
social and domestic happiness. 

Father Mathew is now our nation’s guest. Most heartily do we 
welcome him to our shores. May his mission among us, and 
especially among the thousands of his countrymen in these United 
States, be crowned with the same success as among his country 


men in his native isle. 








MY LIFE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Ou! sad and weary pass my days, 
Upon this shaded earth ; 
There lies no power amid its lays, 
To wake my soul to mirth: 
And life, for me, no brightness hath ; 
Dark lowers the storm-cloud o’er my path! 


Faint glimpses of the sunny sky 
The pure and perfect day, 

Come floating in their gladness by, 
But oh! not long they stay 

No! life hath ever been to me 

A shaded sky—a stormy sea. 


Ob! death would be indeed relief, 
Yet ‘tis to me denied ; 
While those who strangers were to grief, 
In all their joy have died 
Gone is the clear-voiced murmuring rill ;— 
The troubled fount is flowing still. 


The friends I prized—they were but few ; 
The lovely and the brave 

They've passed away, like early dew, 
To slumber in the grave. 

To me their memory doth seem, 

Like a faint, sweet, yet troubled dream 


Alas! there is no joy for me, 
No balm for my sad heart ; 
I must live on in misery, 
Yet longing to depart 
A flower, the billows wild among— 
A leaf, upon the rude winds flung— 


And I would wish that not one sigh, 
One bitter tear should fall ; 

No wail awake, when I shal! lie 
Beneath the shadowy pall 

No! then the wild sea will find rest— 

The weary dove will reach her nest. 
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SO MUCH GAINED. 


BY T. & ARTHUR. 


Paut Eastman had sold a piece of goods to a neighbor named 
Bond, who handed him the money charged therefor, and left his 
store. The price to be paid for the article was seven dollars. 
While the customer still stood by, Eastman counted the money 
into his drawer, and made the amount seven dollars and a half. 
As soon as Mr. Bond had retired, the store-keeper counted the 
money over, and, sure enough, there was half a dollar in excess. 

“So much gained,” said he, with a feeling of pleasure. “The 
profit was good enough, and here is so much over.” 

Touching the morality of the act, his thoughts, at the time, 
took no cognizance. Indeed, Paul Eastman had never been a 
man to think much about his acts as affecting others. His pur- 
poses being centred in himself, it was but natural that he should 
regard with approval or disapproval only such things as affected 
himself. ‘There was, therefore, no reflection upon which Mr. Bond 
had lost, but only on what he had gained. 

“So much gained,” he repeated, as he separated the half dollar 
from the other pieces of money, and looked at it for some moments, 
He then threw it back into the drawer, and went to attend to an- 
other customer. This half dollar gained dishonestly, and the act 
not condemned in his mind as evil, had the effect of exciting the 
store-keeper’s cupidity still farther. His next customer was an old 
lady from the country, and he soon perceived that she knew but 
little about the prices and qualities of goods. It would be as easy 
to get from her a large profit as a small one. 

“T shall have to depend upon your honesty,” said the old lady, 
innocently, as she stood holding a piece of goods in her hands, the 
style of which pleased her. “I don’t know much about prices.” 

‘You may depend on my selling you as low as any one in the 
trade,” replied Eastman. “ My store is known all over town as 
the ‘ cheap store.’” 

“ Can't you say any thing less than twenty cents for this ?” 

“That, madam, is the very lowest. We have but one price.” 
Vou. rv—12 
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“Then you may cut me off ten yards.” 


Ten yards from that very piece were sold, only half an hour 
before, at fifteen cents, all Eastman had asked for it. But, he 
knew his customer then, as now. 

“It’s a beautiful piece of goods,” said he, as he measured off the 
required number of yards. “I know you will be delighted with it.” 

“So much gained,” was the thought of the store-keeper, as he 
mentally calculated the amount of excess of profit obtained through 
an advance beyond the regular selling price of the article 

The old lady’s purchases came to about twenty dollars. She 
obtained for this sum, goods that almost any one else could have 
bought from Eastman for eighteen dollars. 

“ So much gained,” was repeated, as the exact amount of money- 
benefit derived from extra charging was ascertained. “A similar 
transaction, every day in the year, would make me worth just six 
hundred dollars more than would otherwise be the case. Little 
matters of this kind are worth looking after.” 

On the next day, Eastman succeeded in pushing off upon a 
countryman, who could not see the defect, a piece of damaged 
broadcloth, upon which he had made up his mind to lose three 
dollars. But, the man not detecting the injury, as the goods were 
thrown open for his inspection, the store-keeper did not feel bound 
to enlighten him. 

“So much gained there,” said he, in great satisfaction of mind. 
as the customer departed, well content with his purchase. “ So- 
much—gained.” 

Ends of action, whether good or evil, like the muscles of an arm, 
gain strength by exercise. An evil purpose, once indulged, is like 
the formation of a nucleus in the human body. Life flows towards 
it. and it gains strength and increases in magnitude. If not at 
once obliterated by a healthy natural or spiritual resistance, in the 
body or mind, the centre of physical or spiritual disease enlarges 
itself until the whole system gives it nourishment, and ministers 


to its own destruction 


In the case of Eastman, the unjust ippropriation of Mr. Bond's 
half dollar a companied is it wa va rht at the thought of so 
much being gaimed prod ced, mm bi nd, a point of influx for 


dichonest pre itre iple Lo 


act 
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half dollar clearly the property of another. Sut, so soon as one 


wrong act was done and not condemned as evil, the desire to con- 


tinue in similar wrong acts, for the sake of gain, awoke in his mind. 


Opportunities for its gratification, as has been seen, immediately 


presented themselves, and they were not suffered to pass unim- 


proved. Success but inspired a more earnest cupidity ; and Mr 


Eastman sought, daily. to increase his gains by little acts of over 


reaching never before indulged. 


Let us trace to their ultimate effects the three 
which we have introduced 


instances of gain 
. and see how far it was as the store- 
keeper supposed. Mr. Bond had with him exactly seven dollars 
and a half in coin, and was aware of this fact. Just as Mr. East 
man began picking up the money he had laid down, he became 
conscious of having paid away all that was in his pocket, and, con- 
sequently, of having made an overpayment of half a dollar. He 
looked at the store-ke« per a he counted over what he had received, 
and distinctly saw him enumerate seven dollars anda half. He 
went away thoughtful. He had lost half a dollar, and it troubled 
him ; the more so as he had a suspicion that Mr. Eastman knew 
of the overpayment and deliberately appropriated the surplus. 

‘Til give him time for reflection,” said he, as he walked away 

Three or four hours he thought time enough for this purpose. 
So in the afternoon, Mr. Bond called in at Kastman’s store again, 
and made some trifling purchase. But nothing was said of the 
half dollar. 

I'm not satisfied about this matter,” said Mr. Bond as he re 
turned home “ Fastman may be innocent but I can’t help 
feeling doubts.” 

And these doubts tead of diminishing, increased. Thei 
effect 





